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THE TEXAS STATE CONVENTION OF GERMANS 
IN 1854 


R. L. BreseLe 


In studying the history of the early German settlements in 
Texas I came across an incident which caused a considerable 
disturbance in the politics of Texas for over a year. This inci- 
dent was a political meeting of German settlers held at San 
Antonio on May 14 and 15, 1854, in connection with the second 
annual Saengerfest. At the meeting a set of resolutions or plat- 
form was adopted which contained some rather radical proposi- 
tions, at least they were so considered at that time, and some of 
them might be so considered even at the present time. Because 
the platform contained a clause about the abolition of slavery, the 
other radical clauses did not receive much contemporary attention. 
The slavery clause immediately became the storm center of a pro- 
longed discussion which agitated the minds of both the Anglo- 
American and German settlers of Texas. The slavery clause put 
the German settlers in a bad light, because the slaveholders and 
their friends reached the conclusion that the Germans were aboli- 
tionists. This need not have been the case, however, because the 
clause about slavery was misinterpreted and fairly harmless, as I 
shall show in this article. 

Following the year 1831 Texas came to be the goal of an ever 
increasing number of German emigrants. Most of those who came 
to Texas did so because of economic motives. The German settle- 
ments established in Texas between 1831 and 1861 were founded 
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in the main by those who wanted either free or cheap land or who 
believed that it would be easier to make a living in Texas than 
elsewhere. But there were also those who came to Texas for 
political reasons, that is, to escape from undesirable political condi- 
tions in the German states, especially in the years immediately 
following the revolutionary periods from 1830 to 1833 and from 
1848 to 1849. Among these political refugees were many edu- 
cated men, some of whom, especially after 1850, gave much thought 
and attention to the position which the Germans occupied in the 
political life of Texas. This same question, as is well known and 
as could be shown, also received attention from political refugees 
in those other states of the Union in which there was an appreciable 
German population. The agitation in Texas, therefore, was only 
a part of a widespread movement. It was in connection with this 
agitation that the convention of German settlers was held at San 
Antonio, May 14-15, 1854. 

The general restlessness of German thinkers throughout the 
United States resulted in the organization of the League of Free 
Men (Bund Freier Maenner) at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1853. 
The Bund Freier Maenner was a national organization which 
planned, by holding state conventions in those states of the Union 
which had a considerable German population, to codrdinate the 
political thought and activity of the German-Americans. Bruncken 
says that it held state conventions in the summer of 1853 in Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Texas.? I have not 
found anywhere the statement that the Bund Freier Maenner sent 


’ } ] 
{ 


out a platform or set of resolutions for the guidance of the state 
conventions. However, on February 19, 1854, a mass meeting of 
Germans at Louisville, Kentucky, adopted a set of resolutions which 


came to be known as the Louisville platform and which served as a 


‘Bruncken, Ernest, German Political Refugees in the United States in the 
Period from 1815-1860, p. 44. Bruncken refers to Atlantis, I, 232. 

*Bruncken is in error about the time of the conventions in Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Texas. The Kentucky meeting was held at Louisville on 
February 19, 1854. The Indiana meeting was held at Indianapolis on 
April 26, 1854. (San Antonio Zeitung, March 25, 1854, p. 2, col. 2, and 
May 27, 1854, p. 1, col. 4.) The Texas convention was held at San 
Antonio on May 14 and 15, 1854. I have not been able to check the 
meeting dates of the state conventions in Ohio and Illinois, but have found 
that the Bund Freier Menschen held a meeting at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on October 1, 1853. (San Antonio Zeitung, November 12, 1853, p. 1, 
cols. 2-3.) 
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guide for the San Antonio meeting the following May. The Louis- 
ville platform became known to the Germans in Texas through the 
San Antonio Zeitung, which published the complete text. of it on 
March = 1854. Dr. Ferdinand Lindheimer, editor of the Neu 
Braunfelser Zeitung, who was more conservative than Dr. Adolf 
eal es of the San Antonio Zeitung, did not print the Louis- 
ville platform, although he published a two-column discussion of 
it by a contributor who signed himself “Y.’”4 

The Texas convention of the Bund Freier Maenner was called 
by Der Freie Verein, which was organized at Sisterdale, Texas, 
shortly before November 26, 1853, for the purpose of striving for 
and promoting the greatest possible freedom of mind in all direc- 
tions.® Dr. Ernst Kapp was elected president and A. Siemering 
secretary. Under date of March 15, 1854, Der Freie Verein called 
a meeting of all Germans in Texas for May 14 and 15 at San 
Antonio, where the second annual Saengerfest was to be held on 
those dates. The various German settlements and societies were 
asked to send delegates to this gathering. The call, in translation, 


read in part as follows: 


The latest events in American as well as in European politics 
show the necessity of a close adhesion of all Germans in the United 
States. The moment which obligates us to place our whole intelli- 
gence and might into the balance was never nearer to us than now 
when the course of history has assigned us a great problem in the 
process of national evolution. 

The presidential election presents the first opportunity for a test 
of our strength. It draws nearer daily and must not find us un- 


*San Antonio Zeitung, March 25, 1854, p. 1, col. 4-p. 2, col. 2. The San 
Antonio Zeitung indicated that it was reprinting the platform from Der 
Pionier, a weekly newspaper in the German language which made its 
initial appearance at Louisville, Kentucky, on January 29, 1854, under 
the editorship of Karl Heinzen. 

‘Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, April 28, 1854, p. 1, cols. 3-5. 

*San Antonio Zeitung, November 26, 1853, p. 2, col. 6. The exact date 
of organizing Der Freie Verein is not given in the San Antonio Zeitung 
and only the first paragraph of its constitution is printed. 

Sisterdale was a German settlement which was founded in 1847 by 
Nicolaus Zink, who came to Texas in 1844 and was one of the first settlers 
in New Braunfels. Other settlers living at Sisterdale were Dr. Ernst 
Kapp, who had been professor in the gymnasium in Minden, Westphalia; 
Edward Degener, later a member of Congress from the San Antonio dis- 
trict; Dr. Adolf Douai, who became editor of the San Antonio Zeitung 
when it was founded in 1853; Dr. W. I. Runge, Julius Dresel, and August 
Siemering. Because most of its early settlers were highly educated men, 
Sisterdale was known as the “Latin Settlement” of western Texas. 
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organized and unprepared. Let us, therefore, adopt the proper 
means while there is yet time. In several states of the Union mass 
meetings have already been called for drawing up a platform which 
must not be the pageantry of a fraternal, selfish, and unprincipled 
party, but rather the expression of the public will. Let us unite 
in all our strength in order to reach an agreement among ourselves 
and then with our congenial American fellow-citizens about the 
principles which shall be the basis of our next activity. 

We propose, therefore, a mass meeting of the Germans in Texas 
on May 14 and 15 in San Antonio at the time of the Saengerfest. 
We request all German localities to hold meetings and to send 
delegates to San Antonio at the appointed time. All existing clubs 
and societies are asked to accept this invitation. 

If we really desire to give some weight to our will and to our 
wishes, it is possible only through this means. In this manner 
alone we can join hands with the other states and bring our plat- 
form into conformity with the others. 

Sisterdale, March 15, 1854. 

Der Freie Verein, 
EK. Kapp, President, 
A. Siemering, Secretary.°® 


Four weeks later the New Braunfelser Zeitung published a long 
communication from A. Siemering relative to the coming meeting 
at San Antonio. In his letter Siemering discussed the object of 
the proposed meeting of Germans. He said it was not the asser- 
tion of their nationality, nor their material benefit, nor even a vain 
striving for glory or an immortal name, but simply the realization 
of human rights. These, he claimed, had been asserted in theory 
and as a principle in American government and were now to be 
made an actual fact. The primary task of the convention, he 
reasoned, was the organization of the Germans in Texas for the 
purpose of securing united action on important political events, 
the most important of which was the presidential election, on 
which the fate of the republic depended. Siemering characterized 
the presidential election as an auction, as a sale of the highest 
honor in this country to him who looked best to those seeking 
appointment to office. He spoke also of a platform already adopted 
in Kentucky’ which outlined the most necessary reforms and con- 


"Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, March 24, 1854, p. 2, cols. 3-4; San Antonio 
Zeitung, April 1, 1854, p. 2, col. 3. 

"The Kentucky platform to which Siemering referred was the one 
adopted at Louisville on February 19, 1854. As pointed out above it was 
reprinted from Der Pionier by the San Antonio Zeitung on March 25, 1854. 
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tained the essential principles of true democracy. The Louisville 
platform had defects, Siemering declared, but he recommended its 
acceptance in toto with such changes as should be deemed desirable 
and necessary.® 

The meeting took place at San Antonio at the appointed time 
and various German settlements, societies, and clubs sent delegates. 
The following men were chosen as officers: H. Guenther of New 
Braunfels, president; Dr. William Keidel of Fredericksburg and 
H. F. Osswald of San Antonio, vice presidents; Dr. Hertzberg of 
San Antonio, A. Siemering of Sisterdale, Julius Schlickum of 
Fredericksburg, and Louis Schuetze of Coletoville, secretaries. 
These officers also served as a committee on resolutions. A con- 
siderable amount of discussion took place on the adoption of the 
platform, as the resolutions submitted by the committee came to 
be called. The platform dealt with three large subjects, namely, 


The Louisville platform had a long preamble and twelve articles, which 
dealt with the following topics: slavery, religion, general welfare, constitu- 
tional amendments, free trade, internal improvements, foreign policy, 
women’s rights, rights of free blacks, penal laws, military laws, limitations 
on legislation. 

In all of the organizations formed among the Germans which came to 
my attention in this study the word “frei” (free) appeared in the name 
of each. In Sisterdale it was Der Freie Verein; in Louisville it was the 
Vereinigung der freien Deutschen; in Milwaukee it was the Bund Freier 
Menschen; in Indianapolis it was Die freisinnigen Vereine; and the na- 
tional organization was the Bund Freier Maenner. I decided, therefore, 
to compare the platforms of the Germans drawn up at Louisville and San 
Antonio with those drawn up by the Free Soilers at Buffalo in 1848 and 
by the Free Soil Democrats at Pittsburg in 1852. In this comparison I 
found that they were in agreement on nine points, to wit: first, that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; second, that the mission of American democracy is 
to maintain the liberties of the people; third, that human rights must be 
preserved; fourth, that slavery is an evil; fifth, that all men have a right 
to the soil and that free grants of land should be made to actual settlers; 
sixth, that postage be reduced; seventh, that the tariff duties should be 
held to the lowest level possible; eighth, that the people elect as many 
United States civil officials as practicable; ninth, that river and harbor 
improvements are of national concern and should be undertaken by the 
federal government. All except the Louisville platform stated that slavery 
is a matter of state control. The Free Soil Democratic platform and the 
Louisville platform advocated the repeal of the fugitive slave law. (For 
the text of the Free Soil and the Free Soil Democratic platforms see 
Stanwood, Edward, A History of the Presidency, I, 239-241, and 253-256.) 

*Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, April 21, 1854, p. 2, cols. 3-5. Dr. Ferdinand 
Lindheimer, the editor of the New Braunfelser Zeitung, took issue with 
Siemering on some points, especially the opinion expressed by Siemering 
“that our opponents in political affairs must be forced to recognize the 
justice of our demands or else destroyed.” 
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political reforms, social reforms, and religious reforms, and read 


as follows: 


Whereas, we are convinced that the people of the United States 
do not enjoy the liberties guaranteed to them by the constitution, 
nor occupy that position toward foreign nations, in view of their 
power and extension, which they should occupy; and whereas, we 
are satisfied that the existing parties have neither the will nor the 
power to improve the political, social, and religious relations of 
the country in a manner to suit the wishes of a large number of 
American citizens; we have adopted a series of principles with a 
view of uniting with any party that will be newly formed and that 
will afford us the greatest guarantees for the carrying out of our 
aims, 

By so doing we disavow every intention to form a German party 
and declare that our association as Germans is induced by the con- 
sideration of language alone. 


POLITICAL REFORMS 


1. The constitution of the United States is the best now extant, 
but like all existing things it is susceptible of and needs improve- 
ment. We therefore claim: 

a. Direct election of the President and United States senators. 

b. Direct election of judges and of postal, tax, and all other 
administrative officers, with the exception of cabinet members and 
foreign ministers. 

ce. Removal of officers, not from party considerations, but only 
on the ground of incapacity or violation of duty, according to law 
and justice. 

d. Eligibility without reference to the place of residence of 
andidates. 

e. The right of the voters to recall representatives whose con- 
duct is unsatisfactory. 

2. In order to secure for the United States their proper position 
toward foreign countries, and to enable them to exert their in- 
fluence in the growth of liberty, we claim: 

a. Acknowledgement and maintenance of republican states by 
actual assistance. 

b. Adequate protection of American citizens who may be 
abroad. 

c. Adherence to the Monroe Doctrine. 

d. Abrogation of all treaties for the delivery of fugitives. 

3. The naval and land forces are instituted for the protection 
of the country and its citizens. They should, therefore, be estab- 
lished and maintained as popular bodies within the State. In this 
regard we claim: 

a. Only citizens and those who have declared their intention to 
become citizens for at least one year shall become soldiers. 


. 
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b. Abolition of all corporal punishment. 
c. In time of peace the soldier shall be amenable to the law like 
other citizens. 
d. Abolition of all institutions for the education of cadets. 
e. Establishment of institutions for the training of officers and 
examination by the State of officers both in theory and practice. 


SOCIAL REFORMS 


1. Legislative enactments and the administration of justice have 
the object of protecting and extending the rights of the citizens, 
agreeably to the demands and spirit of the age. Punishment should 
not extend beyond the requirements of such protection. Therefore 
we demand: 

a. A general code of criminal and civil laws, which, by virtue of 
their simplicity and certainty, should be intelligible to every citizen 
and dispense with the intervention of attorneys. 

b. The meeting in open court of plaintiff and defendant and, 
therefore, the abolition of the grand jury system. 

e. Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

d. Certain property, necessary for the making of living, shall 
be exempt from judicial sale. 

e. Equality of labor and capital in all laws relating to them. 

f. Abolition of capital punishment. 

g. Further laws for the encouragement of and greater protec- 
tion to immigration. 

h. Repeal of all temperance laws. 

2. Slavery is an evil, the abolition of which is a requirement of 
democratic principles ; but, as it affects only single states, we desire: 

a. That the federal government abstain from all interference in 
the question of slavery, but that, if a state resolves upon the aboli- 
tion of the evil, such state may claim the assistance of the general 
government for the purpose of carrying out such resolve. 

3. The soil should not be an article of speculation, but should be 
regarded as a means of compensating labor. In this matter we ask: 

a. That not only every citizen, but also everyone who has 
brought himself within the protection of the government, shall on 
application be entitled to a proper quantity of public land, free of 
charge, for his own use. 

b. Prohibition of the sale of public lands, except to actual settlers. 

4. Taxes have no other object than to defray the expenses of 
government. ‘They should, therefore, be fixed with a view to the 
amount of these expenses and should be equalized, as much as pos- 
sible, according to the possessions of the citizens. We demand in 
this particular : 

a. Direct taxation. 

b. Taxes on incomes in such manner that the larger income 
shall be taxed proportionately higher. 
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ce. A progressive inheritance tax. 

d. Higher taxation of uncultivated lands in order to check land 
speculation. 

e. The greatest possible freedom of trade. 

5. Banks can have only the object of affording protection to 
the poor against the power of capital and to support commerce. 
We demand, therefore: 

a. Abolition of banks in their present establishment. 

b. The establishment of institutions of credit upon a secure 
foundation. 

6. Although internal improvements of general utility should be 
left to the federal government, yet we ask: 

a. Their construction by private industry and public competi- 
tion in order to avoid peculations heretofore practiced. 

b. Public supervision and proper guarantees to contracts with 
laborers. 

7. It is the duty of the State to provide for the education of the 
youth as republican citizens and to remove, as much as practicable, 
all influences of a deteriorating character. We therefore advocate: 

a. Free schools supported by the means of the State. 

b. Total exclusion of religious training, as well as of religious 
books, from schools. 

ce. No preacher may be a teacher. 

d. No child shall be withdrawn from the free school, unless it 
is satisfactorily shown that a sufficient education is otherwise 
furnished. 

e. Establishment of universities with free admission to all. 

f. Examination of teachers, physicians, and apothecaries by the 
government. 

RELIGIOUS REFORMS 


1. Religion is a private matter. The United States are political 
states and have no right to interfere in matters of religion, either 
favoring or restricting. We therefore demand: 

a. Abolition of the religious oath. 

b. Abolition of Sunday laws and thanksgiving days. 

c. Meetings of Congress and of legislative bodies shall not be 
opened with prayer. 

H. Guenther 
Wm. Keidel, 
H. Fr. Osswald 
A. Siemering 
L. Schuetze 
Dr. Hertzberg 
Jul. Schlickum® 


*Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, May 19, 1854, p. 2, cols. 2-3; San Antonio 
Zeitung, May 20, 1854, p. 2, cols. 2-5. A translation was printed in The 
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The minutes of the meeting show that the slavery plank caused 
a considerable amount of discussion among the delegates. The 
more conservative delegates tried to temper the radical nature of 
the slavery plank but failed in two efforts to get a substitute 
adopted. One of the substitute proposals read: 


According to our opinion, slavery is a social evil which may get 
into conflict with white labor. However, this question affects the 
Germans too little and is interwoven too much with the interests 
of our fellow-citizens for us to take the initiative in this matter or 
to let it determine our political stand. 


The other was worded as follows: 


Negro slavery is an evil which threatens the continued existence 
of the Union. Its abolition must be left to the several states in 
which it exists. We German-speaking Texans are not in a position 
to suggest a solution but feel that the federal government should 
not interfere in this question.’ 


The remaining work of the convention was of a routine nature. 
A motion was adopted to work for a convention of all German- 
Americans to be held at St. Louis early in November, 1854. Ed- 
ward Degener of Sisterdale was chosen delegate with C. N. Riotte 
of San Antonio and Dr. Nohl of New Braunfels as first and second 
alternates. Der Freie Verein of Sisterdale subscribed one hundred 
dollars of the four hundred dollars required for defraying the 
expenses of the delegates to the St. Louis convention. H. Guenther, 
Dr. Nohl, and Rev. L. C. Ervendberg, all of New Braunfels, were 
appointed a central committee to formulate plans to get the con- 
vention called." 

When the San Antonio platform was given to the public, a 
veritable storm broke loose. In many respects the resolutions 
appeared to be ultra-radical. The storm of protest centered about 
the slavery plank. The time for issuing such a platform was highly 
Western Texan, a newspaper published at San Antonio, in its issue of 
June 1, 1854, p. 1, cols. 3-4. I followed this translation in the main, but 
made changes where I thought the language of the resolutions did not 
warrant the translation. 

Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, May 26, 1854, p. 2, col. 2; San Antonio Zeit- 
ung, May 27, 1854, p. 1, cols. 5-6. In his Wanderungen durch Tewas, 
pp. 264-265, Frederick Law Olmsted refers to the effort made by the con- 
servative delegates to get the slavery plank tempered down. 

“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, May 26, 1854, p. 2, col. 2; San Antonio Zeit- 
ung, May 27, 1854, p. 1, cols. 5-6. 
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inopportune, because the Know-Nothing movement was just getting 
a good start. The platform placed the entire German population 
of Texas in a bad light. The more conservative Germans wished 
to set themselves right with their American neighbors, with whose 
affairs it was not their intention to meddle. The first protest came 
from these conservative German settlers. On May 26, 1854, the 
Neu Braunfelser Zeitung printed a long protest from a corre- 
spondent who signed himself R., presumably Alexander Rossy, of 
New Braunfels. In the first place Rossy, if it was he, protested 
that New Braunfels had no regularly chosen delegates at the con- 
vention; in the second place he spoke very strongly against the 
various planks in the platform, as for instance that suggesting the 
abolition of the grand jury system. His main attack was against 
the slavery plank, which he regarded as useless and impolitic, since 
it was impossible to abolish slavery at any time in the near future. 
He regretted that the Germans allowed themselves to be led by 
abolitionists of the North and that they did not understand that, 
as he declared, most of the abolitionists were nativists besides. 
Rossy thought that abolition would endanger the free institutions 
of the United States and bring ruin to the richest section of the 
country. He said that the Germans of the South had an identity 
of interests with the slaveowners.’* In the same number of the New 
Braunfelser Zeitung a protest signed by 135 residents of New 
Braunfels said that the German communities were not represented 
by delegates duly elected, that they did not wish to have the San 
Antonio platform regarded as the political opinion of the Germans 
in Texas, and that the other German communities should join in 
the protest. Lindheimer, the editor of the Neu Braunfelser 
Zeitung, also expressed himself against the action of the conven- 
tion.** During the following month protests were also drawn up 
by the German citizens of Houston and by sixteen residents of 

"Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, May 26, 1854, p. 2, cols. 2-4. Rossy charged 
that only one of the seven officers of the convention was a citizen, that only 
one of the central committee appointed to arrange for the St. Louis con- 
vention was a citizen, and that neither Degener, the delegate to the con- 
vention, nor either of his two alternates, was a citizen. 

For several weeks the San Antonio platform was the subject of articles 
contributed to the New Braunfelser Zeitung and to the San Antonio Zeit- 


ung. At times some of the statements made were quite personal and 


very caustic. 
= 


“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, May 26, 1854, p. 2, cols. 5-6; San Antonio 
Zeitung, June 3, 1854, p. 2, col. 1. 
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Comaltown, a German settlement across the Comal River from New 
Braunfels and now a part of that city.** 

The charges made by Rossy and the New Braunfels residents 
were all answered by Herman Spiess in an article in which he said 
that the Politischer Verein of New Braunfels had elected a delegate, 
that residents of Sisterdale had gone to New Braunfels to discuss 
the approaching San Antonio convention, and that the non-citizens*® 
referred to by Rossy had all refused, because of their non-citizen- 
ship, to accept the positions entrusted to them but had finally been 
persuaded to accept them.?® 

Writing from Mill Creek in Austin County on May 26, 1854, 
Friedrich Ernst also spoke for the German opposition. He said 
that it was very unwise for the German settlers to take such a 
defiant stand against slavery. He feared that the slaveowners 
and nativists might deny the German immigrant all political rights 
in order to protect themselves. Ernst believed that political clubs 
were good for those who otherwise interested themselves little in 
politics.*7 

The San Antonio Western Texan and the Texas State Gazette 
represented the opposition of the American settlers. In its issue 
of June 8, 1854, The Western Texan said that for several years the 
Germans had been organizing singing societies in Texas, that there 
had always been ultra-radicals among them who, not being satisfied 
with the views of their fellow-countrymen on prevailing conditions, 
had passed resolutions of a radical character and then sent them 
out as the views of all of the German settlers. The great mass of 
the Germans in Texas, said The Western Texan, were enterprising 
and useful citizens, who knew the laws and recognized the value of 
the existing institutions. While this newspaper spoke against the 
ultra-radicals among the Germans, it seemed to have a good opinion 
of the great mass of the German settlers.‘ The Yezas State 
Gazette, published at Austin, referred to an article which had ap- 

“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, June 30, 1854, p. 2, col. 5, and July 7, 1854, 
p. 2, col. 2. 

*See footnote 12. 

“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, June 2, 1854, p. 1, col. 5 to p. 2, col. 2. 

“Thid., June 9, 1854, p. 2, col. 2. 

“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, June 16, 1854, p. 2, cols. 2-3. The Zeitung 
printed a translation of the article in The Western Texan, 
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peared in the Victoria Advocate on the political activity of the 
Germans and said: 


We have been disposed, as our columns will show, to defend our 
terman population against the charge of abolitionism and of any 
disposition to interfere with the laws and institutions of our coun- 
try; but if the above is true, we have been misled ourselves, and 
probably been the means of misleading others. The charges are of 
a very serious nature, and we hope to see them promptly refuted. 
The German population of Texas, in the language of one of their 
number who is an honor to his native land, has been ‘treated 
liberally, and with more true benevolence, by Texas, ‘than their 
countrymen ever have been by any of the other States of the 
Union,’ and if in return they are engaged in forming secret socie- 
ties, in league with similar associations among the fanatics of the 
North, to undermine and uproot our institutions and laws, it is 
time the people of the State should know it. We hope the charges 
are unfounded, and that they will be found so to be; for let any 
portion of our population undertake a crusade, by means of secret 
associations or otherwise, against slavery, our laws, religion and 
its ministers in Texas, and they will raise a storm of indignation 
from which they will be glad to escape by any means within their 
power.” 


Lindheimer, the editor of the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, accused 
the Texas State Gazette of acting in an unrepublican, inquisition- 
like, and illogical manner in casting suspicion on the German set- 
tlers. The reply of the Politischer Verein of New Braunfels to 
the editorial in the Teras State Gazette is very interesting in this 
connection. The reply stated that the object of the society was to 
instruct its members by public debates and by the explanation of 
political and social questions. The Politischer Verein desired the 
American citizens of New Braunfels to join in the discussions and 
to contribute to the good project, thus proving that it was not 
working secretly. The reply, signed by H. Guenther, Dr. Wm. 
Remer, Dr. Nohl, and Hermann Spiess, said that the suspicion of 
the Texas State Gazelle was absolutely without foundation.*® Alex- 
ander Rossy joined his fellow-citizens of New Braunfels and ad- 
dressed a letter to the Texas State Gazette on the subject under 


date of June 18, writing in part as follows: 


“Texas Stats Gazette, June 17, 1854, p. 2, col. 2. A tranlation of the 
editorial was published by the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung in its issue of 
June 23, 1854, p. 3, cols. 2-3. 

“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, June 23, 1854, p. 3, cols. 2-3. 
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Gentlemen: In your last issue of the State Gazette you were 
pleased to make some remarks concerning the so-called convention 
of Germans held in San Antonio on the 15th of last month, which 
I consider my duty not to let pass over in silence. 

The Victoria Advocate has been misled as to the object of these 
Ferman singing societies, I think. The “Sing Verein” of this 
place, for example, is of a most innocent character, and the mem- 
bers thereof are even prevented by their own regulations to discuss 
political questions in their meetings. These societies have appar- 
ently been brought into a false position by a few designing men. 
They are accustomed to assemble in popular celebrations and feasts, 
the first of which was held in this place last year. A few men 
thought that these meetings could be used to advantage to make 
political capital, and when the second annual meeting was an- 
nounced for San Antonio they called for a political German con- 
vention to be held at the same time, knowing that they could get 
no showing at any other. Most of the members of these societies 
attended this political meeting, but that does not say they subscribe 
to the resolutions passed there. I am told by most respectable men 
that the number present when the final vote was taken did not 
amount to 30. 

As soon as the resolutions were known in this place a protest 
was entered against the pretensions of these would-be reform- 
ee 
Do you really think the mass of Germans capable of hiding under 
the cloak of singing societies to defend their political opinions? 
In this country with her freedom of thought and speech only 
cowards could act thus. 

And after reading these famous resolutions do you think it pos- 
sible that a majority of the Germans could subscribe to such folly ? 
, Do you think these political babies can in any way become 
dangerous? I would rather believe in ghosts or in spiritual rap- 
pings ! 

Those who yet support this unfortunate movement do it not for 
the sake of these resolutions, but on the ground that it will help 
by creating a new national party to do away with the corruption 
of the old ones!! : 

Charity forbids me to say any more. If the German population 
is guilty of an ‘ism’ it is indifferentism. Indifferentism against 
the doings of these few very active fanatics, and I hope this move- 
ment will be instrumental to turn them to true Americanism. So 
you see, gentlemen, that we cannot get rid of all ‘isms’ anyhow.*? 


The protests of the Germans were directed against the platform 
primarily because they felt that it was impolitic to antagonize the 


“Texas State Gazette, June 24, 1854, p. 2, col. 3. 
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American settlers and to meddle with their affairs. They claimed 
also that the convention was not representative of all of the Ger- 
mans.” The American protests stressed the political propaganda 
of the Germans in favor of abolitionism and told the Germans to 
beware of the slaveholders, lawyers, and preachers. These pro- 
tests against the political propaganda would have been unnecessary 
if any pains had been taken to find out what the abolition plank 
of the San Antonio platform meant. Lindheimer inquired about 
the real meaning of the plank and learned that by “assistance of the 
general government” the convention meant the compensation of 
the slaveowners for the liberation of their slaves.2* The Tezras 
State Gazette, however, again referred to the “recent injudicious 
and anti-American demonstration,” although it expressed satisfac- 
tion over the “firm repudiation” of the platform “by the masses of 
the German people.” It warned against drawing a distinction be- 
tween Germans and American citizens, and against the “object of 
overturning our social and domestic institutions.’** 

The protests against the San Antonio platform might have ended 
at this point if Dr. Adolf Douai, the editor of the San Antonio 
Zeitung, had not kept on agitating for abolition. Douai discussed 
all questions of public interest in the light of social progress and 
came out strongly in favor of abolition. The effect of his abolition 
agitation was to make the American press, generally speaking, be- 
lieve that all Germans were abolitionists.** The Germans of New 

“This claim is substantiated by the reports of the meeting found in the 
New Braunfelser Zeitung and in the San Antonio Zeitung. Only New 
Braunfels, San Antonio, Seguin, La Grange, Austin, Victoria, Indianola, 
Fredericksburg, Sisterdale, Grape Creek, Pedernales, Coletoville, and Cas- 
troville sent delegates, the last four being mentioned only by the San 
Anionio Zeitung. This paper is also responsible for the statement that 


over 200 Germans were present, but it does not say that they were all 
delegates. Most of those in attendance at the Saengerfest seem to have 
attended the convention. Rossy claims that less than 30 were present 
when the final vote on the platform was taken. In the list of places which 
had sent delegates only four—La Grange, Indianola, Coletoville, and Vic- 
toria—were not located in western Texas. The resolutions committee, 
therefore, sent an appeal to the German settlements in eastern Texas to 
support the platform. (San Antonio Zeitung, May 20, 1854, p. 2, col. 2, 
and June 3, 1854, p. 2, cols. 4-5; New Braunfelser Zeitung, June 16, 1854, 
p. 2, col. 1.) 
“Neu Braunfelser Zeitung, July 7, 1854, p. 2, col. 2. 
» 


“Texas State Gazette, September 9, 1854, p. 20, cols. 1-2. 

*The principal newspapers attacking the San Antonio Zeitung and its 
free soil editor were the Galveston News, Goliad True American, La Grange 
Paper, Gonzales Inquirer, and Texas State Gazette. 
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Braunfels met in a mass meeting on June 26, 1855, and “passed 
resolutions, the purport of which was that, as they had been at- 
tacked by the newspapers of the state, they wished to say that they 
acknowledged their allegiance to the constitution and the laws of 
the state, that they were not responsible for the sentiments expressed 
in the San Antonio Zeitung, and that it was both unjust and un- 
true that they had feelings inimical to Americans.”** At a mass 
meeting of Germans in Lockhart on July 2, 1855, it was resolved, 
among other things, to recommend to their German countrymen to 
discountenance and suppress all attempts to disturb the institution 
of slavery.** 

During the summer of 1855 the excitement over the San An- 
tonio platform gradually decreased. Over a year had passed since 
the convention had been held and men were growing tired of dis- 
cussing and quarreling about the platform. A new question began 
to agitate the minds of thinking men. Know-nothingism caused 
the German settlers to forget their differences and to work in har- 
mony with the liberal element among the American population. 

**Sandbo, Anna Irene, “The First Session of the Secession Convention of 
Texas,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 175. The article 
by Sandbo refers to the Galveston News of July 17, 1855. The resolutions 
of the New Braunfels meeting appeared in the Za Grange Paper, July 7, 
1855, p. 2, cols. 5-6, and in the Tewas State Gazeite, July 11, 1855, p. 1, 
eol. 4. 

“Texas State Gazette, July 25, 1855, p. 4, col. 2. 
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HISTORY OF FANNIN COUNTY, TEXAS, 1836-1843* 
REx WALLACE STRICKLAND 
I, Tue ForerRuNNERS 


The history of Fannin County may be said to begin with the 
arrival within its subsequent area of Dr. Daniel Rowlett and a 
party of six associated families during the latter part of March, 
1836. Prior to that date hunters and trappers had traversed at 
infrequent intervals the portion of Red River County lying west 
of Bois D’Are Creek, which later became Fannin County, and 
probably one or more persons had lived temporarily in the section. 
Rowlett, in later years, recalled the names of four men who were 
in the country at the time of his arrival.1. Of two, Johnston and 
Jay, nothing definite can be determined ;* of the other two it may 
be concluded that the men whom Rowlett called Quillan and West- 
brook were Charles Quillan, who received First Class Land Cer- 
tificate No. 30, in which he gave as his date of entry into the Re- 
public of Texas, the month of December, 1834,° and Stephen West- 
brook, who resided at Warren in 1840.* 

The first pioneers in Fannin County did not enter a section of 
the frontier that was entirely unoccupied, although that portion 
west of Bois D’Are Creek was practically so. In 1836 there were 
living within what is now the northwestern part of Lamar County 
two families, those of John Emberson and Carter P. Clifft. Em- 
berson, a Tennesseean, with three or four companions, had spent 
the winter and spring of 1815-16 hunting and trapping on Ember- 

*Presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Southern Methodist 
University in partial fulfilment of the requirement for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

“Information from Dr, Rowlett on Red River,” The Lamar Papers, 
TV, 217. 

*It is possible that the Jay mentioned was George or Jefferson Ivy. 
George Ivy came to Texas prior to the Declaration of Independence, and 
Jefferson Ivy, who received First Class Land Certificate No. 75, assigned 
as his date of entry, February, 1835. In transcribing the Rowlett notes 
the word Ivy could easily have been changed to Jay. 

®Record of the Board of Land Commissioners for Fannin County, 12. In 
all cases the county documents cited were found in the archives of Fannin 
County at Bonham. Happily these documents were saved from the fire 
that recently destroyed the courthouse of Fannin County. 

‘Deed Records of Fannin County, Book A, 54. 
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son’s Lake near present-day Sumner. He returned to Arkansas 
and there married. Some years afterward he came back to Texas 
and settled in 1823 or 1824 within a mile of his original camp.° 
Clifft, and his wife Abigail, whose former husband, James Gar- 
land, had died in May, 1835, were living in the spring of 1836 at 
the famous Rocky Ford on Bois D’Arc.® Clifft’s wife seems to 
have been a woman of considerable wealth, having inherited a 
number of slaves from Garland’s estate.” 

The pioneer settlers in the Red River valley were dominated by 
a culture that was essentially riparian in its nature. As the ad- 
venturous spirit of the frontiersmen drove them to move westward, 
they confined their colonizing activities to the banks of the river 
and its confluent streams. Two motives prompted them in their 
choice of such locations. Building material was more easily found 
in the timber fringing the water courses, and the river itself pro- 
vided a better avenue for travel than that furnished by wagons 
across the uncharted uplands. Thus it was not strange that the 
first group of pioneers to settle in Fannin County should use the 
river as a means of transporting themselves and their goods from 
their homes in the United States to Texas. 

This first party, consisting of Daniel Rowlett, of Wadesboro, 
Kentucky, John and Edward Stephens of Lamar County, Alabama, 
Daniel Slack of Mississippi, and Richard H. Locke of Somersville, 
Tennessee, engaged Captain Benjamin Crook, of the steamboat, 
Rover, to bring them from Memphis, Tennessee, where they had 
assembled in the autumn of 1835 to Jonesboro in the Mexican 
province of Texas.* The voyage was necessarily slow, and it was 
not until March 1, 1836, that the Rover discharged her passengers 
and cargo at their destination. At Jonesboro they were joined by 
Jabez Fitzgerald and Mark R. Roberts, two Tennesseeans, who had 


traveled overland with their families through Arkansas and the 


5W. A. Neville, “John Emberson, Pioneer,” The Paris Morning News, 
June 26, 1921. 

*Lusk, History of Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. and A. M., Bonham, 
Texas, 23. 

"Texus Reports, V, 

SJonesboro, which was situated on the south bank of Red River opposite 
the mouth of Kiamichi, was the first American settlement in Texas. It was 
established by Claiborne Wright, a Tennesseean, in September, 1816. In 
1836 it was a town of considerable size. Almonte, “Statistical Report on 
Texas,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January, 1925, XXIX, 209. 
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Cherokee country to the Fort Towson Landing, where they crossed 
the Red River into Texas. The little band of pioneers remained 
at Jonesboro several days before making preparations for their 
trek westward. During the latter part of March they set out on 
their journey along the south bank of the river with Carter P. 
Clifft’s residence on Bois D’Arc as their destination. Arriving 
there about April 1, the men left the women, children and most 
of the slaves while they proceeded further up the river in search 
of favorable building locations.° 

Slack alone favored a location on the east side of Bois D’Are. 

towlett selected his land on Red River, in the Tulip Bend, and 
built several small cabins on the bank of the river about one hun- 
dred yards west of the mouth of Pepper Creek Camp.” Associated 
with Rowlett in the Tulip Bend settlement, which is called Lexing- 
ton in early court documents, were Locke, Roberts and Fitzgerald. 
No doubt the name Lexington was given to the settlement by 
Locke in honor of his birthplace, Lexington, Kentucky.‘* John 
and Edward Stephens located on Red River between the mouth of 
Bois D’Are and the Blue Bluff. 

During the month of April, 1836, several additional families 
moved into the Fannin area, among whom were those of Nathaniel 
T. Journey, Charles Smith, John Russell and Daniel Dugan. Of 
these Daniel Dugan holds an outstanding place due to his long 
connection with the history of Fannin and Grayson Counties. He 
was born in Maryland in 1784, moved with his parents to Ohio 
when quite young, and went thence to Kentucky when seventeen 
years of age. In the latter state he married Catherine Vaden, 
whose parents were among the early settlers of that historical 
region. Being animated by the pioneering spirit he lived suc- 
cessively in Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
Not yet having reached the extreme frontier of his dreams he came 
to Texas in 1836. His eldest son, George C. Dugan, preceded the 
family to Texas, in 1835, on a prospecting tour, returned to 
Arkansas, and came back to Texas in February, 1836, to make 
preparation for the arrival of his kinsmen. Somewhat later in the 


“Information from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,” The Lamar Papers, 


IV, 218. 
“Lusk, History of Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. and A. M., Bonham, 
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same spring the father, mother and other members of the family 
left Arkansas to journey overland to the location he had selected 
for their new home in the untenanted West. James, the youngest 
child, died during the long trip. He was buried by his father and 
brothers in a coffin hewn from a log, the lid of which was fastened 
down by a passing stranger. It is said that the marks of the Dugan 
wagon train were the first to be made on the site of Honey Grove 
and Bonham. The Dugans settled temporarily on middle Bois 
D’Are near present-day Orangeville, but the peril of their exposed 
position induced them to abandon this locality after a few weeks 
and return to Rocky Ford.1? Here they remained a short while, 
but returning about the middle of the summer they built a cabin 
that became the nucleus of the middle Bois D’Arc settlement. 

Meanwhile (May the 10th) all of the men belonging to the river 
settlements had organized themselves into a militia company. Im- 
mediately after the formation of this company five men under the 
command of Daniel Rowlett started up the river along the south 
bank on a scouting expedition. Two days later they discovered 
an Indian trail leading northward toward the river. Following 
this track to the banks of the Red River they found a party o! 
friendly Kickapoos who informed them of the defeat of the Mex- 
icans at San Jacinto. They then proceeded to Shawneetown, north 
of the present site of Denison, where they met a party of thirty 
Shawnees. Among them Rowlett found an old acquaintance, Jim 
Logan, who had been educated at the Great Crossing of the Elk- 
horn, Scott County, Kentucky. Logan’s father had lived with 
Judge Logan, a prominent Kentuckian, and had lost his life fight- 
ing on the American side in the War of 1812. Jim Logan had a 
flute that had been presented to him by Richard M. Johnston—nor 
was he averse to playing a few of his favorite tunes for his white 
friends. 

After this pleasant diversion the scouts turned southward and 
proceeded toward the headwaters of the Trinity where they fell in 
with a party of Caddoes who were traveling northward. The 
scouts requested the Indians to refrain from visiting the Red 
River area until they were given permission to do so by the whites. 
This without protest they agreed to do. This contact with the 
Caddoes probably occurred somewhere southeast of the present site 


*Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 381-382. 
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of Sherman. From this place the scouts turned eastward to the 
source of Bois D’Are. Riding down this stream they came to the 
deserted camp of Daniel Dugan. The detachment followed Dugan’s 
trail to Rocky Ford which they reached on the seventeenth of May. 
Here they found a company of fifty-seven men who had been re- 
cruited from all the settlers on Red River.** 

During the next two months all the settlers were busily engaged 
in making secure their perilously advanced position on the frontier. 
rom time to time small detachments were sent out to determine 
the location and disposition of the Indians, and in all instances, 
were strictly cautioned to maintain amicable relations with their 
semi-savage neighbors. As soon as the settlements were made, 
Rowlett and a number of his associates departed for south Texas 
to take part in the war for independence. Among these were Rich- 
ard Locke, Daniel Slack and John Seymore, all of whom were in 
service with Rowlett from July 18 until October 20, 1836.%* Jabez 
Fitzgerald loaned Seymore the horse that he rode to south Texas, 
and for this patriotic service he was granted an additiontal Land 
Certificate by the Board of Land Commissioners.” 

During the summer and autumn of 1836 the Red River and 
middle Bois D’Are settlements were the nuclei for a very consid- 
erable group of pioneers who were attracted to the subsequent 
Fannin area. An examination of the Record of the Board of Land 
Commissioners for Fannin County in the county archives at Bon- 
ham, reveals the dates that the claimants entered the Republic of 
Texas, but there is no exact method by which we can determine 
whether they resided in the county proper from the time of their 
entry. This datum, however, supplemented by other rather frag- 
mentary sources, will not lead us far astray, if we remember that 
an extremely early date proven for the right to a First Class Land 
Certificate may be taken to show that the petitioner was probably a 
resident of some section of the Republic in 1836, but with the 
probability that he subsequently emigrated to Fannin County prior 


to 1838.* 


%“Tnformation from Dr. Rowlett on the Red River,” The Lamar Papers, 
IV, 218. 

“Record of the Board of Land Commissioners for Fannin County, 8. 

*Probate Court Records of Fannin County, A, 1-9. 

*Record of the Board of Land Commissioners for Fannin County, 38. To 
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Kighty-eight Fannin County First Class Land Certificates were 
given to persons who dwelt in the Republic prior to the declaration 
of independence, March 2, 1836. Fourteen of these were issued 
in the names of persons who died before February 26, 1858..7 Of 
the group of fourteen, only two are definitely known to have resided 
in Fannin County: namely, Charles Smith and Carter P. Clifft. 
Three others, it is equally certain, were never west of Bois D’Arc. 
Patrick Fitzgerald died at Jonesboro, March 5, 1836, James Gar- 
land in Red River County in 1835, and William Womack lost his 
life on the Sabine River while returning from army service in 
June, 1836.1° It is probable, also, that the other nine deceased 
were citizens of Red River County. 

Of the seventy-four persons remaining, who received First Class 
Certificates, we can determine their residence with more certainty. 
Charles Quillen was a resident of the area when Rowlett and his 
party arrived, April 1, 1836. The residences of Daniel Rowlett, 
Richard Locke, Daniel Slack, Edward Stephens, Jabez Fitzgerald, 
John Stephens, and Mark R. Roberts have been located in the pre- 
ceeding pages and there are reasons to believe that John Seymore 
came to Texas with this party. Later in April, as it has been seen, 
Nathaniel T. Journey, Charles Smith, Daniel Dugan, Sr., Daniel 
V. Dugan and George Dugan moved into the district. Journey 
located in Mulberry Bend north of the mouth of Caney Creek, while 
the Dugans lived for two years on Bois D’Arc in the present 
Orangeville community.’® 

The claim of Holland Coffee that he was living at the mouth 
of Cache Creek on March 2, 1836, and was therefore entitled to 
land as a resident of the Republic, introduces to our study an 
interesting and unique character. In 1833, Coffee, who was a 
member of the firm of Coffee, Colville and Company, traders, of 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas, had led a party of trappers, forty in number, 
to the upper Red River and established a post in what is now the 
southwest part of Tillman County, Oklahoma. Later he built two 
more trading houses: one on Walnut Bayou, which empties into 
secure a land certificate it was only necessary to prove residence in the 
Republic of Texas prior to March 2, 1836. 

“Probate Court Records of Fannin County, 1-9. 

*Tbid., 38. 

—— from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,” The Lamar Papers, 
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Red River within what is now Love County, Oklahoma, and the 
other at the mouth of Cache Creek, in the extreme southeastern 
part of present Cotton County, Oklahoma. It was at the latter 
place that Coffee was living in March, 1836; certainly not west 
of the one hundredth meridian, as he believed, but his error is 
excusable in light of the fact that the one hundredth meridian had 
not been accurately determined at that time. Two of Coffee’s 
Posts subsequently served as trading houses for Abel Warren, the 
Walnut Bayou post from 1836 to 1848 and the Cache Creek post 
after this date.*° Daniel Jackson and Elijah Cowan also received 
land in Fannin County on the basis of their residence at Cache 
Creek in 1836. Coffee, presumably in 1837, settled at Preston 
Bend within what is now Grayson County, Texas, where he resided 
until his death. 

Mention of Warren’s Post at the mouth of Walnut Bayou brings 
to mind the interesting fact that Abel Warren established a post 
in Fannin County in 1836. He was born at Northboro, Massa- 
chusetts, September 18, 1814, and there grew to manhood and 
obtained a fair education. Having been fired by the stories of the 
vast frontier in the southwestern part of the United States, he set 
out at the age of twenty-one to this land of romance. He eventuaily 
arrived at Ft. Smith in the Territory of Arkansas. Here, being 
interested by the stories of hunters and trappers, he conceived the 
idea of establishing a trading post somewhere on the upper Red 
River. Easily gathering about him a company of young adventur- 
ers, Warren set out with the requisite Indian guides upon his 
chosen enterprise. Fnding a location which he believed to be 
suitable for his purposes on the south bank of Red River, one 
mile below the mouth of Choctaw Bayou, within the extreme north- 
western angle of what is now Fannin County, he and his company 
built a log stockade and storehouse and began to barter for hides 
and furs. But the venture was financially unsuccessful. The 
prairie Indians, Warren’s most profitable customers, were too far 
to the westward, while the civilized Five Tribes, north of Red 
River, preferred to trade through their own agencies. Settlers, 
too, were coming into the prospective trading area in increasing 
numbers, so that Warren deserted his post after a short time and 
returned to Ft. Smith, leaving his memory indelibly impressed on 


Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Southwest, 157. 
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the history of our county in the name, Warren, its first seat of 
justice.** 

Other Red River settlers during 1836 were John and Thomas 
Jouitt, Joseph Murphy, Joseph Swagerty, Richard R. Beal, Jacob 
Black, Hilary B. Bush, Joseph Sowell, John R. Garnett, James S. 
Baker, William R. Baker and Joseph P. Spence. Swagerty and 
Murphy became members of the first Commissioners Court,?* while 
John G. Jouitt acted as first Chief Justice. Jouitt was a native 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, but moved with his parents as a child 
to Tennessee. He lived there until young manhood when he, and 
his younger brother, Thomas, moved to Spadra Bluff, Arkansas. 
There John Jouitt married Narcissa Pace, a daughter of Twitty 
Pace, who himself followed his son-in-law to Fannin County in the 
late forties. From Arkansas the Jouitts emigrated to Texas and 
settled in November, 1836, near Blue Bluff, on the west edge of the 
Blue Prairie on Red River. After coming to Fannin County 
Thomas Jouitt married a daughter of Mark R. Roberts. The 
brothers’ settlement under the Republic was the site of a post office 
known as Raleigh. John Jouitt also had a store at Warren while 
it was the county seat of Fannin County.?* More will be said of 
Sowell; it suffices to mention here that he located on Red River at 
the place yet known as Sowell’s Bluff.** The Bakers settled near 
present-day Elwood and later operated a store at Warren. Wil- 
liam R. Baker, who was a nephew of James S. Baker, was a Pres- 
byterian minister.”° 

In November the Dugans were joined in their settlement on 
middle Bois D’Are by a party of former neighbors from Missouri, 
among whom were Samuel 8. Washburn, Israel Gabriel and Jona- 
than Anthony. After coming to Fannin County, Anthony married 
a daughter of Washburn’s, to which union was born, February 1, 
1839, a daughter, Mary Anthony (Butler), who (in 1929) is still 
living and thus has the distinction of being the oldest living native 
of the county.*® 

4Clift, W. H., “Warren’s Trading Post,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, II, 136. 

Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 1-4. 

Lusk, History of Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. and A. M., Bonham, 
Texas, 25. 

*“Tbid., 25. 

*Ibid., 24. Allen, J. Taylor, Early Pioneer Days in Texas, 137. 

7*A personal interview with Mary Anthony Butler. 
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The year 1837 witnessed an augmented immigration into the 
. 5 5S 
Fannin County area. Every center of settlement—the mouth of 
Bois D’Are, Tulip Bend and middle Bois D’Arc—served as a 
nucleus for newcomers. In addition settlements were begun at 
Ft. Inglish, Kentuckytown, at the mouth of Choctaw Bayou, and 
on North Sulphur Creek. 

On March 17, 1837, Bailey Inglish, a long-time resident of Red 
River County,’ located permanently in the northeastern edge of 
present-day Bonham.** Soon after his arrival he constructed the 
blockhouse since famous as Ft. Inglish. This was a log structure, 
sixteen by sixteen, topped by an overhanging story, twenty-four feet 
square. It was probably surrounded by a stockade although tradi- 
tion is silent concerning this fact.2® In September John P. Simp- 
son and Mabel Gilbert (a very masculine man despite his feminine 
pronomen) settled near Ft. Inglish. Gilbert, who located two miles 
south of the fort on Gilbert’s Creek, moved in 1841 to Bird’s Fort 
in Tarrant County and thence to John Neely Bryan’s settlement 
on the Trinity and was numbered among the founders of the city 
of Dallas.*° 

Andrew Thomas, William McCarty and William Daugherty set- 
tled in the autumn of 1837 south of the present “Cotton Belt” 
Railroad, between Whitewright and Kentuckytown. They aban- 
doned their places the following summer on account of Indian raids 
and moved to the vicinity of Ft. Inglish.** 

Settlers along Choctaw Bayou during 1837 were Daniel Mon- 
tague*? and John Hart,** who settled near Warren’s deserted stock- 

“Hempstead, Pictorial History of Arkansas, 877. Among the early offi- 
cials of Miller County, Arkansas, we find the name of Bailey Inglish, 
sheriff, 1823-1825. But it is easy to see from a map of Arkansas during 
that period that Miller County occupied the area now known as Red River 
County, Texas. 

*The Bonham News Annual for the Year i888, 6. 

*Lee Nelms, who came to Bonham in 1846, told the writer in a personal 
interview that he recalled the fort as described above. It was located 
about two hundred yards north of the Smith Lipscomb house, and possibly 
a like distance east of the Denison, Bonham and New Orleans Railroad 
track. 

Lusk, History of Constantine Lodge, No. 13, A. F. and A. M., Bonham, 
Texas, 26 and 33. 


*Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 387. 


“Daniel Montague was born at South Hadley, Massachusetts, August 22, 
1798. He received an excellent education and became a surveyor and 
civil engineer. In 1820 he immigrated to Louisiana, and practiced his 
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ade on Red River; John F. Moody, at the Shawnee Crossing (the 


present-day Bells-Denison highway bridge spans the bayou at ap- 
proximately this site) ; and Rene Allred,** a mile south of where 
Dugan Chapel now stands. 

James McFarland,** Wiley B. Merrill** and Daniel Davis** were 


profession there for some fifteen years. In the spring of 1836 he hastened 
to Texas to assist the colonists against Santa Anna, but arrived too late 
to take part in the battle of San Jacinto. Returning to Louisiana, he 
sold out his interests there and moved in the spring of 1837 to the upper 
Red River valley. He settled in April at Warren. He became the first 
surveyor of the Fannin Land District, and by the customary practice of 
accepting fees in land accumulated a vast estate. He fought in the Mexi- 
ean War and the War between the States. Following the latter struggle, 
he went to Tuxpan in Mexico where he remained for eleven years. He 
returned to visit friends at Maryville, Cooke County, and died there, 
December 20, 1876. Needless to say, Montague County was named for 
this eminent pioneer. Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas as 
Told in County Names, 86-87. 

‘John Hart was a noted trapper, trader, and Indian fighter. He came 
from Ohio to Ft. Smith, Arkansas Territory, as early as 1822. From that 
place he led a fur trapping party to the Washita River in the Indian 
Territory. Hostile Indians scattered the party, and only Hart and a Creek 
guide eluded the marauders and returned to their camp on the Washita. 
Later the guide was killed, but Hart undaunted built a canoe, loaded it 
with pelts and set out for civilization. He floated down the Washita and 
Red River to Jonesboro and thence to New Orleans. He then returned to 
Ohio, but the call of the frontier was too strong, and in 1832 we tind him 
operating a store at Jonesboro. Except for a year’s service in the Texas 
Revolution, he remained there until 1837, when he moved to Warren. He 
served as the first sheriff of Fannin County. In the early “forties” he 
was killed at Warren by Silas Colville in a dispute over a land title. The 
Paris News, June 17, 1921. 

*Rene Allred was a native of South Carolina who lived for a time in 
Tennessee. Biographical Souvenir of the State of Texas, 28, 





“James McFarland was born in Tennessee, married there, but immi- 
grated to Missouri. He came to Texas in 1837 and located four miles north 
of the townsite of Ladonia. His eldest son, Jackson, was present at the 
murder of Daniel Davis, and likewise of John B. Denton by the Indians. 
So constant was the danger of Indian attack during their first five years 
in Texas that the McKarlands practically slept on their arms, and to 
forestall the theft of their horses arranged their stable so that it could 
only be entered through the house. Johnson, Texas and Texans, IV, 1436 ff. 





‘Wiley B. Merrill was born in Sumner County, Tennessee, in 1804. He 
was a man of adventurous disposition, fond of frontier life and constantly 
on the move. He lived successively in Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas 
before coming to Texas on a prospecting tour in 1836. Satisfied with the 
new area, he moved his family to Texas in 1837, crossing Red River, Jan- 
uary 7, 1837. Merrill was an Indian fighter of some note and was present 
at the death of John B. Denton. Biographical Souvenir of the State of 
Texas, 588. 

“Daniel Davis was a man of the pioneering type and was recognized as a 
leader wherever he lived. He had settled at Jonesboro as early as 1818. 
His first wife was a Tidwell, and in all probability, a sister of the man 
who was the first president of a Methodist class organized in Texas. His 
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among the early settlers on North Sulphur. McFarland located 
north of present-day Ladonia at the crossing on Sulphur while 
Davis lived some three miles to the westward. 

Other pioneers of note who may be reckoned among the fore- 
runners were: Robert Kerr and Jacob Black, who settled near 
Rowlett in Tulip Bend; Bastian Oliver, who located on the river 
west of Sowell’s Bluff; William Cox who built his cabin on Timber 
Creek ; William Rice and Wesley Chesser, who headrighted on upper 
Bois D’Are near present-day Orangeville; the Davises, who joined 
the Dugan-Washburn settlement on Bois D’Are; and William 
Onstott, who very early fixed his home on Bois D’Arc northeast of 
Ft. Inglish. To the west, James and Samuel Blagg settled on the 
site of what is now Sherman. William R. Caruthers lived where 
the Ray Yards are, west of where Denison is now situated, and 
Richard McIntire, after living a year at Shawneetown, located per- 
manently at the Shawnee Crossing on Choctaw. Many other 
pioneers, less well known, but no less worthy, came into the section 
prior to 1838, for Rowlett estimated the population by the summer 
of 1837 to have amounted to six hundred or seven hundred persons, 
and noted that the settlements extended as far west as the Cross 
Timbers and the Trinity.** 

Thus two years after the first advent of the pioneers into the 
area a very considerable population occupied the country west of 
the Bois D’Arc. The principal settlements extended along Red 
River, clustered at the mouth of Bois D’Are, at the Blue Prairie, 
then known as Raleigh, at Rowlett’s settlement, Lexington, in 
Tulip Bend, at Sowell’s Bluff, at Warren, and at Coffee’s Station 
in Preston Bend. The entire length of Bois D’Arec was thinly set- 
tled with groups at Ft. Inglish, and at present-day Orangeville and 
second wife was the mother of Andrew Davis, the famous pioneer preacher. 
Sam Houston, on his first trip to Texas in December, 1832, stopped at the 
Davis home in Jonesboro “to rest and feed up his horse.” The next 
month Davis’ second wife died, and he soon moved to Shelby County, carry- 
ing with him his son and a negro slave in whose charge Andrew had been 
placed. There the elder Davis married a third wife, a widow named 
Margaret Bascus. In 1836 he returned to Red River County to recruit a 
company for Houston’s army, but did not reach south Texas in time to 
take part in the revolution. Returning to north Texas, Davis located 
some ten miles west of Clarksville, where he remained until 1837 when he 
moved to the North Sulphur region. Phelen, History of Early Methodism 
in Texas, 1817-1876, 173. 

*“Tnformation from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,’ The Lamar Papers, IV, 
219. 
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Kentuckytown. Pioneer cabins were found along Timber and 
Honey Grove Creeks, and on North Sulphur; and likewise, in 
present-day Grayson County on Choctaw, Iron Ore and Big Min- 
eral. No settlements existed on the prairies. The colonizing 
thrust was obviously riparian in its character, following the streams 
in quest of wood and water. 


II. PottrrcaL ORGANIZATION OF FANNIN CouNTY 


Separation of the section of Red River County west of Bois 
D’Are Creek and its organization into a new county followed close 
upon the heels of the development of the area. 

The election for the second House of Representatives for the 
Republic of Texas took place on the second Monday in September, 
1837. Red River County selected three members to the House: 
Edward H. Tarrant, who afterward resigned and was succeeded by 
Peyton 8. Wyatt; Collin McKinney (re-elected) ; and Dr. Daniel 
Rowlett, who assumed the seat held by Mansell W. Matthews in the 
First Congress. On the twenty-sixth of September, President 
Houston called a special session of Congress.* 

Rowlett, in a sense, was the representative of the settlers west 
of Bois D’Are Creek, while his colleagues were from the older 
settled region about Clarksville. The rapid increase in the popu- 
lation of the area between Bois D’Are and the Cross Timbers by 
the autumn of 1837 was such that it justified the division of the 
widely extended Red River County into two sections. Rowlett, 
therefore, on October 25, two days after his arrival at the capital, 
presented a petition from sundry citizens of that county praying 
for the creation of a new county west of Bois D’Are Creek. This 
request was referred to the Committee on County Boundaries.” 
Two days later Rowlett’s motion to withdraw the petition from 
this standing committee and to assign it to a select committee of 
three was adopted. Tarrant, McKinney and Rowlett were ap- 
pointed to serve on this special committee.* On the twenty-eighth 
of October these gentlemen reported on the petition in the form 
of a bill which was read for the first time.* 


*Brown, History of Texas, II, 131-132. 

*Journal of the Second Congress of the Republic of Texas, 63. 
*Tbid., 12. 

*‘Ibid., 75. 
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The only debated question was that of a name. The debate took 
place on October thirty-first, when the bill was read for the second 
time. The name the committee had proposed for the new political 
subdivision was that of Independence. But one searches a map of 
North Texas in vain to find an area bearing such an appellation 
today. To Patrick C. Jack belongs the credit of changing the name 
tentatively suggested to the one that the county actually bears, since 
it was he who moved that the word “Independence” be stricken 
from the bill and that of “Fannin” be inserted.’ His motion was 
adopted, and henceforth the county was destined to bear as its 
official designation the name of the hero of Concepcidén and Goliad. 
Thus on November 11 the amended bill creating the county of 
Fannin as such received its second reading. During the debate 
Rowlett made a last effort to have the name Independence given 
to the county, but his motion was lost.* The bill was then read 
for the third time and finally passed November 14, 1837.7 The 
Senate completed its approval of the act on December 4, and Presi- 
dent Houston signed it ten days later. 

According to the act, the new county’s boundaries were drawn 
from the mouth of Bois D’Are Creek up that stream to the crossing 
at the residence of Carter Clifft; thence southward to a point thirty 
miles in a straight line from the place of the beginning; thence 
westwardly and northwestwardly to Red River so as to include all 
of the territory within these limits east of the Cross Timbers. The 
lines as thus fixed included the area that is now approximately 
Fannin, Grayson and the eastern half of Cooke Counties. The act 
also provided that the cabin of Jacob Black in Tulip Bend, or 
Lexington on Red River, should be the seat of justice until a more 
suitable location could be found.® 

No account of the early settlement of Texas is clear witheut a 
knowledge of the system whereby the public lands were distributed 
to the settlers. As Fannin County participated in this general 
disposal, and since this constituted the leading public business, it 
is necessary to outline the land system. 

December 12, 1837, two days before Fannin County was created, 
Congress drew up the General Land Act. This provided for a 


‘Journal of the Second Congress of the Republic of Texas, 79. 
*Tbid., 119. 

"Ibid., 124. 

‘Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, 1731-1876, I, 53. 
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general land office under the direction of the Commissioner General 
of the Land Office. The local officers provided for were the county 
surveyor and a board of land commissioners. The surveyor, elected 
by both houses of Congress, was required to reside at the county 
seat and to appoint as many deputies as he thought necessary. 
He was also to receive and examine all field notes of surveys by 
his deputies, and certify these, under his hand to the Commissioner 
General of the Land Office, and to record the same in his own book 
of record. His fees were, for inspecting the field notes of a league 
and a labor $500, for one-third of a league $400, and for a smaller 
quantity $300. 

The local boards of land commissioners investigated the claims 
of applicants for land, each claimant being required to appear 
before the board and take the following oath: 

I do solemnly swear that I, ........... , was a resident citizen, 
of the Republic of Texas at the date of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; that I did not leave the country during the campaign 
of 1836 to avoid a participation in the war; that I did not aid 
or assist the enemy; that I have not previously received a title to 
my quantum of land, and that I conceive myself justly entitled, 
under the Constitution and laws, to the quantity of land for which 
I now apply. . 

He was required, in addition to the oath, to prove by two or more 


credible witnesses that he was a citizen of Texas at the date of the 


declaration of independence, and that he had continued there since ; 
and also whether he was married or single at that date. The fees 
of the board for granting a certificate were five dollars. 

By the provisions of this act, all married men were entitled to 
one league and labor of land, and all single men to one-third of 
a league. In addition, all men who married after their entrance 
into the Republic were entitled to an additional two-thirds of a 
league and a labor. All grants issued under these conditions were 
ealled First Class Land Certificates. 

Every person who arrived in the Republic after the date of the 
declaration of independence but prior to October 1, 1837, who was 
the head of a family, and who actually resided in the government 
with his family, was entitled to a conditional grant of one thousand, 
two hundred and eighty acres of land by paying the fees of office 
and of surveying. The conditions of the grant were that the person, 
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man or woman, should reside continuously in the Republic for three 
years, after which time, upon due representation of the fact, he 
should receive an unconditional deed to his land. All single men 
received six hundred and forty acres of land under the same con- 
ditions of dates of entry and residence. Such grants were denomi- 
nated Second Class Land Certificates.° 

On December 17, 1837, a joint session of the houses of Congress 
elected a board of land commissioners for Fannin County. The 
members appointed to this commission were Bailey Inglish, presi- 
dent, and Joseph Murphy and William H. Burton, assistant com- 
missioners. At the same time, James 8. Baker was selected clerk 
Presumably Burton 


of the board, and Daniel Montague, surve Or. 


did not qualify, since Samuel McFarland served in his stead along 
with Inglish and Murphy. The board met for the first time, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1838, at the home of Bailey Inglish. The initial act of 
the commissioners was the acceptance of the bond of Inglish as 
president of the board signed by Mark R. Roberts, Martin Vernon, 
John R. Garnett and Wesley Lollett.*. The first deed recorded was 
to John Hart and James S. Baker, jointly, for a tract of land situ- 
ated three-fourths of a mile below the mouth of the False Washita,’” 
i. e., on the south side of Red River in what is now known as Pres- 
ton Bend. John Russell was granted Land Certificate No. 1, the 
first issued by the board.*%* On February 15, 1838, Daniel Mon- 
tague made bond as county surveyor, offering as security Edward 
Stephens, Daniel Rowlett and Samuel Stewart.’* A _ pertinent 
commentary on one side of the life of the early settlers is shown 
us in a bill of sale recorded September 26 by which William Heath, 
who had married the widow of Carter P. Clifft, conveyed to Daniel 
Rowlett the title to seven negroes, Jefferson, Hannah, Burke, Isaac, 
Peter, Squire and Harriet, for the consideration of $2800.% 

The boards of land commissioners continued to function over a 
period of several vears with a rather frequent change of personnel. 


*Kennedy, Texas, 771-781. 

“Journal of the Second Congress of the Republic of Texas, 276. 

“Deed Records of Fannin County, A, 1. 

Ibid., 2. 

“Record of the Board of Land Commissioners for Fannin County, 1. 

“Deed Records of Fannin County, A, 5. 

“Ibid., p. 26. An interesting account of the final disposal of these slaves 
will be found in the Texas Reports, I, 229. 
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The second board appointed in June, 1839, consisted of John G. 
Jouitt, Daniel Rowlett, William R. Baker, Samuel Blagg and 
Daniel Montague.’® In January of the following year Daniel Mon- 
tague, John P. Simpson, John Hart, Joseph Murphy and Garrett 
Langford qualified as members of the third board.*7 Their term 
of service was short, for we find that in April, 1840, the board was 
reorganized with James S. Baker, Daniel Rowlett, John G. Jouitt 
and John P. Simpson as its members.** The work of these groups 
of men was probably the most important governmental function 
exercised by the citizens of the county during its formative period, 
in view of the fact that to them was given the disposal of millions 
of acres of land. The land laws of the Republic of Texas bear 
evidence to the fact that the conditions that distinguished the 
various classes of land certificates were highly complicated, and 
that their proper interpretation required a nice sense of justice and 
a complete degree of honesty. To the credit of the members of the 
various boards it is fair to say that they were among the more 
substantial citizens of the frontier community, and that there is 
nothing to show that their work was other than satisfactory. 

The first official business aside from land matters transacted in 
Fannin County was the work of the commissioners court sitting 
as a probate court in Jacob Black’s cabin, February 26, 1836. 
John G. Jouitt presided as chief justice,’® and Daniel Rowlett and 
William M. (Buckskin) Williams*® were present as attorneys. 
Administrators upon the following estates were appointed: Jacob 
Black for William Hayman, who died September, 1837; Jabez Fitz- 
gerald, for his son, Patrick, who died March 5, 1836; Robert B. 
Beal for Enos Murphy; Joseph Swagerty for William Howard; 
Robert B. Beal for Anderson Clifft; John Stephens for William 
Garretson; Sophia Smith for Charles Smith; Abigail Clifft for 
Carter P. Clifft, who died December, 1837; William Williams for 

eT bid., 28. 

"Tbid., 32. 

Deed Records of Fannin County, A, 28. 

“The Bonham News Annual for the Year 1888, 2. Probate Records of 
Fannin County, A, 1-9. 

*William Williams was not a resident of Fannin County, but was living 
at this time in the Emberson settlement in what is now northwest Lamar 
County, then Red River County. He was a noted pioneer lawyer who 


specialized in the location of land claims. Neville, “Buckskin Williams,” 
The Paris Morning News, July 3, 1921. 
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Alexander Spencer; Thomas Jouitt for James Garland, who died 
May, 1835; Squire Mays for William Womack, who was supposed 
to have died in service June, 1836, or to have died on the Sabine 
River while returning from service in the army of the Republic 
of Texas; William Williams for James Dalton; and John Hart for 
Eli Sweeden, who died January, 1836. The majority of the estates 
consisted of land certificates, and personal property seems to have 
been meager. At the same time the court appointed Nathaniel 
Journey as guardian for Peggy and William Bowman, children of 
John Bowman, James Blagg for Lucinda Smith, and James 8. 
Baker for Artelia and Samuel Abel Baker, his sister and brother.” 

The commissioners court met for the first time on April 9, 1838, 
at Jacob Black’s cabin on Red River. The members present were 
John G. Jouitt, chief justice, James P. O’Neal, Joseph Swagerty 
and Thomas Lindsay, associate justices. The court immediately 
proceeded to appoint a committee composed of Wiley B. Merrill, 
William R. Baker, John G. Stephens, Sr., William R. Caruthers 
and Andrew Thomas to select a county seat site, “keeping in mind 
the centre of the county, subsequent sub-divisions, and constitu- 
tional size.’ These men were appointed with the idea of having 
each section of the county represented on the board of location. 
Merrill lived on North Sulphur near present-day Ladonia, Baker 
in Tulip Bend where Elwood is now located, Stephens at the mouth 
of Bois D’Are Creek, Caruthers on Big Mineral just west of the 
present site of Denison, and Thomas on the source of Bois D’Arc 
between present-day Whitewright and Tom Bean. 

The court then established a tax schedule with the rates as 
follows: On capital employed in machinery and merchandising, 
one-eighth per cent ad valorem; on horses, mules, cattle and negro 
property, one-half per cent ad valorem; on stallions and jacks, the 
price of one mare’s season; for grocery and merchant licenses, 
thirty dollars per year; for merchant peddler’s licenses, fifty dollars 
per year; for clock peddler’s licenses, one hundred dollars per 
year;** for ferry licenses, five dollars per year (no ferry to be 
located within two miles of one already operating) ; and white male 
poll tax, one dollar per year. Panther and wolf scalps were to be 


*Probate Court Records of Fannin County, A, 1-9. 

“In this exorbitant license may be discerned the prevalent distaste for 
the “Yankee” clock peddler so common in pioneer communities of this 
period. 
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accepted in payment of taxes at the rate of one dollar for adult, 
and fifty cents for cubs, provided that such scalps were obtained 
from animals killed within Fannin County. The clerk of the court, 
Thomas Jouitt, was directed to make out the tax list and deliver 
it to the sheriff. 

Absentee members of the court, Robert Fowler, Mabel Gilbert 
and Thomas G. Kennedy, were fined twenty-five dollars each for 
not being present.** 

The second term of the commissioners court met at Jacob Black’s 
eabin, July 23, 1838. A quorum not being present, the only busi- 
ness transacted was the remission of Mabel Gilbert’s fine for non- 
attendance upon the spring session of the court after he had proved 
that his absence was due to Indian hostilities.” 

At the next term of the court, October 2, 1838, Daniel Rowlett 
presented a petition asking that a road be laid out from the Rocky 
Ford Crossing on Bois D’Are through Warren to Daniel Montague’s 
plantation on Red River. The court again acting on their prin- 
ciple of selecting men familiar with the district concerned ap- 
pointed to the committee settlers in order of their residence from 
east to west, namely, John Stephens, Sr., Richard B. Deal, Robert 
Kerr, Joseph Sowell and Joseph Murphy. All fines imposed on 
members of the court for previous non-attendance were remitted 
except that of Fowler, who, for his persistent refusal to attend, was 
prosecuted by Daniel Rowlett, county attorney pro tempore, and 
fined in the sum of twenty-five dollars for each of three separate 
offenses.*° 

The most important early session of the commissioners court 
was that held at Black’s cabin, January 8-9, 1839. John G. Jouitt 
presided as chief justice, and Joseph Murphy, Thomas Lindsey, 
Joseph Swagerty, Mabel Gilbert and Thomas G. Kennedy were 
present in their capacity of associate justices. At the first day’s 
session the report of the committee appointed to lay out the road 
from the Rocky Ford Crossing to Daniel Montague’s plantation was 
accepted and approved. This, the first officially designated road 
within the confines of Fannin County, extended as follows: 


*Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 1-2. 

*Tbid., 3. 

*Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 4-5. There 
is no record of payment. 
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3eginning sixty yards south of Carter Clifft’s, thence in a 
straight line up the ridge to the old camp on the hill, thence in a 
straight line across Bois d’Arc at the first bend above the buildings, 
thence to John Stephens’, thence to John Jouitt’s, thence to Hart’s 
Prairie Spring, thence to the seat of justice, thence to an elm tree 
on east bank of first creek 150 yards below old crossing, thence to 
Joseph Sowell’s, thence to a point 150 yards south of Stewart’s 
cabin, thence to the right side of Montague’s improvement on the 
lower side of Caney Creek, thence in a straight line to Murphy’s 
Creek passing equal distances between Journey’s field and the river, 
thence to William Bailey’s field and thence to Daniel Montague’s. 
Said road to be divided into four precincts; first, from Bois d’Arc 
to the corner of Duncan’s field; second, from the end of the first 
precinct to the first large branch above Clark’s cabin; third, from 
the end of second precinct to Montague’s improvement below 
Caney; fourth, from end of third precinct to Montague’s plan- 
tation.*° 


John Stephens, Joseph Swagerty, George Dameron and Daniel 
Montague were appointed overseers for the construction of the road, 
which was to be cleared of all obstacles for the space of thirty feet 
in width except at the creek crossings where fifteen feet fords were 
to be provided. At all crossings where a ford was impractical, 
bridges, twelve feet in width, were to be constructed. 

At the same time Rowlett petitioned the court to appoint a board 
of reviewers to mark out a road from Montague’s place to Coffee’s 
Station. Charles Jackson, John F. Moody, Thomas Shannon, 
Samuel Blagg and William R. Caruthers were selected to serve on 
this commission. 

John G. Jouitt then pointed out to the court that a bridge on 
Bois D’Are at the Rocky Ford Crossing was a necessity, and that 
such a bridge, on account of the size of the stream to be crossed, 
was too expensive to be built by the citizens of the precinet in which 
that crossing was located. He therefore petitioned the court to be 
permitted to build a toll bridge at the Rocky Ford Crossing, and 
asked that they set the toll to be charged at the bridge. The court 
assented to his request and fixed the following tariff for traffic: 


BART IUNET ETSON OR LO0Us. so o.6 5055 ested ee baes as ease 064 
eee NNINIDIMST MRE ua. oY ate nis a we SE AOR .064 
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**Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 8-9. 
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While there is no record that the committee appointed in April, 
1838, to select a location for a seat of justice reported the results 
of their investigations to this session of the court, it is quite prob- 
able that they did so. For on the second day’s sitting the court 
drew up the plans for a courthouse as follows: 


On this day the court proceeded to draw a draft of a courthouse 
for Fannin County: A post oak or cedar log body, 18x24 feet, one 
and one-half stories high, the lower floor of rough plank, the upper 
floor to be dressed, and a wooden chimney, two doors and four 
windows (twelve lights) with shutters; one flight of stairs, the 
upper apartment to be divided into two rooms of equal size and 
one alley; to be covered with good oak boards three feet long nailed 
to good rafters with one foot to the weather; to have a shed room 
at the opposite end from the chimney fifteen feet wide which is 
to be of the same material and covered in the same manner as the 
body of the building: to have a good rough floor; with a door and 
a window in each end of it and at each end of said shed room to 
have a small wooden chimney; all to be furnished with a judge’s 
bench with sufficient room for commissioner’s court, a bar ten feet 
long and four benches with backs eight feet long, a clerk’s table 
with a large drawer and a lock and key.*® 

On April 8, 1839, the commissioners court held its last session 
in Black’s cabin. The heavy shadow of Indian depredations may 
be plainly seen in the brief minutes of the court, as they recite 
that Stephens, Swagerty, Dameron and Montague had been unable 
to open the Bois D’Arc-Warren road on account of predatory raids 
by hostile bands. For a like reason, Blagg, Shannon, Jackson and 
Caruthers report that they had not been able to review and mark 
out the Warren-Coffee Station road.*® They might have added that 
John F. Moody, who had been appointed on the board of reviewers 
with them, had been permanently discharged from the committee 
by death, as he was murdered by Shawnees in the early winter of 
1838-1839. 

Dr. Daniel Rowlett was the representative for Fannin County 
in the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas that assembled 

Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 13. 


*Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 14. 
*°Tbid., 15-16. 
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at Austin on the first Monday in September, 1839.°° Largely 
through his influence, Congress passed, on November 28, “an act 
better to define the boundaries of the county of Fannin,” which 
provided that: 

Hereafter the boundaries of the county of Fannin shall be as 
follows: Beginning at the mouth of Bois D’Are Creek on Red 
River ; thence up said creek with the meanders thereof to the cross- 
ing at the residence of Carpter P. Clifft; thence south so far as to 
make sixty miles from the place of beginning on a straight line; 
thence west to a point south of the head of the upper Wichita; 
thence north to Red River and down the same with the meanders 
thereof to the place of beginning.** 


The territory comprised within the boundaries set forth by this 
act covered the magnificent area of over twenty-four thousand 
square miles, an addition of probably 22,500 square miles. It 
included within its limits the present-day counties of Fannin, Gray- 
son, Collin, Cooke, Denton, Montague, Wise, Clay, Jack, Wichita, 
Archer, Young, Wilbarger, Baylor, Throckmorton, Hardeman, 
Foard, Knox, Haskell, Stonewall, King, Cottle and Childress, with 
a greater portion of Hunt and half of Collingsworth. 

The first regular session of the commissioners court held in the 
new court house at Warren met January 8, 1840. The court ap- 
pointed Solomon Chambliss county tax assessor and directed him 
to remain at the house of Captain James Hart in Warren while in 
discharge of his duties. The amount of taxes to be raised for the 
year 1840 for county purposes were to be equal to the amount of 
revenue due to the Republic of Texas from Fannin County. The 
court also appointed two boards of road reviewers, one to lay out 
a road from Warren to “the Honey Grove,” and the other to assume 
the duties of the group previously appointed to mark out the way 
from Warren to Coffee’s Station.*? At the April term of court it 
developed that through carelessness this second board of reviewers 
had not been properly sworn in the preceding January and it be- 
came necessary to reaffirm their nomination. At the same time 
Jacob Ketchum and William Cox reported that they had selected 
the following route from “the Honey Grove” to Warren: 

Commencing at Honey Grove on the old way from Mark R. 


“Brown, History of Texas, II, 168. 
“Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, I, 194. 
“Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 17-18. 
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Roberts to Bullard Creek, thence on to Bois D’Are down the Prairie 
Ridge Way to Jacob Ketchum’s, thence to Timber Creek at Cotton- 
wood Tree, thence to Caney Creek at the Shawnee Trace, thence 
on to Brushy Creek at wagon ford to Montague’s.** 


Despite the fact that John Stephens, Joseph Swagerty, George 
Dameron and Daniel Montague were appointed to build the Rocky 
Ford Crossing-Warren road in January, 1839, it was not until July, 
1840, that they announced the completion of their task. In July, 
likewise, James Shannon and Rene Allred brought into the court 
the long delayed report concerning the road from Warren to Coffee’s 
Station. The route was blazed as follows: 

Running with old road from Montague’s to Richard McIntire’s, 
thence leaving old road but intersecting it again at the upper end 
of the Sumach Prairie, thence to Bald Point above Caruthers’, 
thence leaving it and turning to the right and intersecting it again 
at the forks of the road where the Shawneetown road intersects, 
and thence on old road to Coffee’s Station.** 


In January, 1841, Thomas Jouitt petitioned the court to be 
allowed to establish a ferry across Red River at the mouth of the 
Blue River, affirming that it was his belief that the National Mil- 
tary Road from the Elm Fork of the Trinity would strike Red 
River at that point.** The court deferred their action on the re- 
quest until the April term of court, when they acceded to the 
petition and at the same time established the ferry rates for: 


PAR IAND TOY HCO Tea COE NEN ove fc: ''0 20 a canna tet anies iRazoo leaked toleieiwiatelsbeteuehs $2.00 
INGE es UNO TNs ci sevens: «lg nora Sup aviek unite orale ew 2al oo aay poscenetanads ler aane 1.50 
CE NI, ba 53 datas bene ame mR Re was Th 
UUMO GREY NGURER OL CAULLG ls: 0-<isis.4741 sersie araisrenai'ewrscecerecera wet pele 124 
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At the same term of court Daniel Rowlett was given permission 
to establish a ferry across Red River at his settlement at Lexington 
with the same rates as charged by Jouitt at the mouth of Blue.*® 
The establishment of ferries by the settlers was incidentally a source 
of friction between the Texans and the civilized Indians north of 
the river, and led to the exchange of notes between the Departments 


Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 19-23. 
“Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 25-26, 
*Jbid., 29. 
*Tbid., 32. 
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of State of the United States and Texas. For instance, in April, 
1842, Daniel Webster sent to Joseph Eve, chargé d’affaires of the 
United States in Texas, an extract of a letter from a Choctaw dated 
February 9, 1842, which said: 

The Choctaws are likely to have difficulties with the Texas on 
account of the ferries they have taken possession of on Red River. 
They have taken possession of all, from the line up, and have put 
in their boats, and will not let the Choctaws have a ferry-boat on 
the river. Unless something is done for us by the United States 
government, serious difficulties will arise out of this, as they lay 
entire claim to all privileges on the river.*? 


There are no records to show that these anticipated fears of the 
Choctaws were ever realized, or that Jouitt and Rowlett had in any 
way contributed to the trouble. 

In the fragmentary condition of the sources it is difficult to 
determine the date of the first election in Fannin County. That 
it occurred prior to April, 1840, may be concluded from the fact 
that at that time the commissioners court acceded to the petition 
of certain citizens of the eastern part of the county that the voting 
box be moved from John G. Jouitt’s house to that of Samuel Erwin. 
Likewise for the convenience of the settlers of the North Sulphur 
area, a balloting place was established at the house of James Mc- 
Farland.** The first official count of votes by the court took place 
July 4, 1842, when the results of an election held on January 3 
were confirmed. Only five county officers, sheriff, county clerk, 
district clerk, surveyor and coroner, were elected; the Congress of 
the Republic appointed the members of the commissioners court, 
who in turn appointed the county assessor and treasurer. 

The district court for Fannin County did not function until the 
erection ef the courthouse at Warren. On April 27, 1840, Judge 
John Hansford opened the first session of court, but as there had 
been no docket prepared he ordered court adjourned after drawing 
a jury panel for the next term.*® On November 2, the court con- 
vened again, and a grand jury was appointed. This body consisted 
of John Hart, foreman, Samuel Young, William H. Anderson, 
Jackson McFarland, John P. Thurston, Felix G. Sadler, Daniel 

Senate Executive Documents, 32nd Congress, First Session, I1I, No. 
14, p. 76. 

Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 39. 

Minutes of the District Court for Fannin County, A, 1. 
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Dugan, Franklin W. Davis, Rene Allred, Richard R. McIntire, 
Barsdale Cason, S. W. Fitzgerald, Joel C. Fuller and Bastian 
Oliver. It brought an indictment against John W. Davis for the 
murder of William Wenlock on June 14, 1840. On the next day 
after the presentation of the indictment Davis was tried by “twelve 
good men and true,” Stephen Westbrook, Seth Parker, Joseph 
Spence, Jacob Ketchum, William Onstott, Curtis Moore, Thomas 
S. Smith, Joseph D. Rogers, George Dameron, Samuel McFarland, 
Mabel Gilbert and John Stephens. He was found guilty as charged 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the custody of the 
sheriff.*° What disposition Sheriff Simpson made of his prisoner 
is unknown, as the records are silent upon the point. At this same 
session Wyatt Kennedy was indicted for the murder of Thomas 
Journey, February 25, 1840, but was not tried until a succeeding 
term of court, when he was acquitted. It is noticeable that the 
major part of the civil cases tried in the district court during the 
days of the Republic were suits for the recovery of debts. Gaming, 


ye 


affrays, assault and battery, selling goods without license, and 
tortion were the misdemeanors most commonly charged. 

On January 16, 1843, Congress passed an act legalizing the 
location of the county seat of Fannin County as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That the location of a county site 
of the county of Fannin, as made by the commissioners elected for 
that purpose by the citizens of said county, in October last, be, and 
the same is hereby, declared to be the county site of said county, 
to be known and called by the name of Bois D’Are. 

Section 2. That the records of the probate, county and district 
courts of the said county be, by their respective clerks, immediately 
moved to said site. 

Section 3. That the post office of Ft. Inglish be removed to Bois 
D’Are, and bear the name of Bois D’Arc postoffice."’ 


It is only necessary to state that the site so selected and legalized 
is present-day Bonham. It is of interest, however, to know that 
the inhabitants of the town, according to local tradition, wished 
to call the new seat of justice Bloomington. But the more patri- 
otically minded citizens prevailed upon their fellows in 1844 and 
had the name Bonham substituted for that of Bois D’Arc in lieu 
of Bloomington. 


“Minutes of the District Court for Fannin County, A, 2-12. 
“Sayles, Harly Laws of Texas, II, 36. 
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In accordance with this act of Congress, the county records were 
moved at once to Bois D’Are. On the first Monday in April, 1843, 
the commissioners court convened at that place and proceeded to 
appoint boards of reviewers to mark out roads from Bois D’Are to 
Honey Grove, North Sulphur and Lexington.** Soon after the 
historic road from Rocky Ford to Warren was discontinued—an act 
that epitomized in a large measure the social and political change 
that came over the county upon the removal of the seat of justice 
from the river bank to the upland. Rowlett, Jouitt and the coterie 
of lowlanders from now on played a diminishing part in the gov- 
ernmental affairs of the county, and the uplanders, led by Simpson, 
Roswell W. Lee, the Beans and Bailey Inglish, assumed the leader- 
ship in the administration of public business. 


III. INDIAN WARFARE, 1837-1839 


The most important problem that the pioneers were obliged to 
face, aside from the establishment of their homes, was the main- 
tenance of them in the face of invasions of hostile Indians. Con- 
sequently Indian warfare was a constant occupation of the settlers 
until the end of the period under consideration. 

In 1836 there were no indigenous Indians living east of the 
Cross Timbers in the area subsequently organized as Fannin 
County. There were a number of Indians, probably four thou- 
sand, however, who had emigrated from the United States, and 
settled in the country bordering the Trinity, and between that 
stream and Red River. These bands contained portions of several 
tribes: Kickapoos, Coushattas, Delawares, Choctaws, Shawnees, 
Biloxis, Cherokees, Ionis, Alabamas, Unataquas, Quapaws, To- 
hooktookies, and Caddoes, generally called in Texas, in the aggre- 
gate, “the Cherokees and their Twelve Associated Bands.” Most 
of this group had left the United States in 1822 and 1824. 

William Kennedy says of these Indians: 

These intrusive Indians were generally more dangerous neighbors 
to white settlers than the native tribes of Texas. To the obstinate 
courage and profound dissimulation of their race, they united a 
spurious civilization, limited chiefly to the vices and mischievous 
arts of social life. They were expert in the use of the rifle, and 
not insensible to the advantages of cooperation in warfare. From 


“Records of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 46. 
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a long residence in the United States, many of them had acquired 
a knowledge of the agriculture. These had fixed habitations, rude- 
ly cultivated lands, and stock. Some were possessed of money, 
received from the government of the United States in compensa- 
tion for their lands, and had purchased negro slaves for working 
their farms, for even the half-civilized Indians have a rooted aver- 
sion from manual labor. The tendency of all, when removed from 
white settlements, was gradually to relinquish habits of wholesome 
restraint and relapse into barbarism.’ 


Such then were the Indian neighbors of the early settlers of the 
Red River area. In his first exploration of the territory Rowlett 
met with roving bands of Kickapoos and Caddoes, and visited with 
Shawnee friends of Kentucky days who were living north of 
present-day Denison.* Another Shawnee village was located in 
1836 in the northeastern part of the county near the Pinckney 
Self Spring a mile northeast of the subsequent site of Shiloh 
Church.* 

During the year, 1856, the Indians showed a sulky friendliness 
toward the white settlers. They at times visited the homes of the 
pioneers, and aside from some petty thieving seemed to be dis- 
posed to maintain amicable relations with their new neighbors. 
At length, however, they began to grumble about the occupation of 
their hunting grounds, and to manifest their hostility by painting 
their faces and complaining about the whites killing their “cows” 
(buffaloes) and turkeys. Their squaws and papooses ceased to 
a sure sign to an experienced 





accompany them on their visits 
Indian fighter that they were planning mischief. In spite of this, 
the settlers took no special precaution against attacks until the 
savages encouraged by their lethargy began to steal horses. The 
principal offenders seem to have been Kickapoos and Caddoes.* 

The Indians, however, were not altogether to blame for the be- 
ginning of actual hostilities. On May 16, 1837, Daniel Montague 
and a party of seventeen men, seemingly without provocation, at- 
tacked a band of Kickapoos, Shawnees, Cherokees and Delawares 
near Warren. Several Indians, among whom was Billy Amos, a 


‘Kennedy: Tewas, 336-337. 

“Information from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,” The Lamar Papers, IV, 
218. 

®Allen, Harly Pioneer Days in Texas, 67. 

‘Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 385. 
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cousin of Rowlett’s friend, Jim Logan, were killed and burned. A 
truce was arranged after this fight, but the Shawneetown Indians, 
thoroughly aroused by what they considered the perfidy of the 
settlers, manifested their enmity by stealing horses. In this 
thievery they were assisted by their kinsmen who dwelt along the 
Trinity River in what is now Dallas and Tarrant counties.° 

In the spring of 1838° two volunteer companies were organized 
to punish these marauders. The Fannin County contingent, com- 
manded by Captain Nathaniel T. Journey, met at Jonathan An- 
thony’s place, eight miles south of Ft. Inglish, with, as John P. 
Simpson says, “all in high glee under the influence of strong 
drink.” During the night Indians took advantage of their hilarity 
to steal the horses of the leader and two of his command. The 
next day was spent in securing new mounts and moving to Lind- 
sey’s Spring on Bois D’Arc, where they were joined by Captain 
tobert Sloan’s company from Red River County. Beef having 
been killed for rations and guards mounted, the companies settled 
down to a night of reminiscences and boisterous bragging. Sud- 
denly a shot was fired by one of the watchers, whereupon the other 
sentries fled precipitately into camp. The men tumbled con- 
fusedly over one another in the darkness; some were unable to 
find their guns, while others of the scrambling soldiery learned 
that a shot pouch or powderhorn is an elusive object in time of 
necessity. At length an officer was dispatched to find the cause 
of the alarm. The guard who had fired the shot now dashed into 
camp to report that he had fired at an Indian who was attempting 
to steal the horses. The captain reported that he had found no 
dead or wounded Indians, although he had discovered one of the 
fleeing rascal’s blankets. A closer examination revealed that this 
object was not a discarded article of Indian apparel, but only the 
paunch of the steer slaughtered by the hungry volunteers. This 
anti-climax dampened the roisterers’ zeal for the remainder of 
the night. 

On the following day they started in earnest on their march for 
the Indian country. They were roused by their pickets on the third 


“Information from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,” The Lamar Papers, IV, 
219. 

*Mahel Gilbert was excused from attendance at the meeting of the com- 
missioners court, April 9, 1838, on account of Indian hostilities. Records 
of the Commissioners Court for Fannin County, A, 2. 
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night, but no one was killed or injured. On the next day the 
scouts who were riding in advance reported an Indian village near 
at hand. Preparations were made for an attack, and in a short 
interval the white men possessed themselves of what proved not to 
be an Indian village, but only the camp of a few roving hunters. 
These Indians were speedily killed by the scouts and their scalps 
taken by Captain John Hart. The horses stolen from Captain 
Journey were found among the Indians’ herd. Only one white man 
was wounded in this short melee. 

After the battle the men searched for a wounded Indian whom 
they knew to be lying concealed in the tall grass. Garrett 
(Brandy) Pangburn approached so close to the savage that he was 
unable to fire at him before he sprang to his feet, tomahawk in 
hand, and began to hack furiously at Pangburn’s head. The white 
man wheeled and ran toward his comrades, calling for help at 
every jump. One shot from the ranks dropped the Indian and 
Hart added this scalp to his collection. The site of the battle was 
afterward occupied by Captain John Bird in the winter of 1840- 
1841 when he built a post there known as Bird’s Fort.’ 

Three days after the battle the volunteers returned home to find 
that in their absence the Indians had killed Samuel S. Washburn 
on Bois D’Are. He, the father-in-law of Jonathan Anthony, was 
an early settler along with Daniel Dugan and Micajah Davis, but 
had been left in an isolated position by their removal to other 
locations. Washburn, on the day that he was killed had ridden 
over to Davis’s deserted blacksmith shop to obtain a log chain. 
Subsequent investigation proved that he reached his destination 
safely, procured the chain and started homeward. He was then 
shot from ambush, his scalp taken and his horse and gun stolen. 
These facts were ascertained by neighbors the next morning after 
they had been summoned by his wife who had waited his return 
through an anxious night.® 

A more formidable force was organized for the protection of the 


frontier during the autumn and winter of 1838-1839. It consisted 


‘Carter, History of Fannin County, 45-46. 

SThid., 46. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 382. In recording 
the death of Washburn, John P. Simpson and Catherine Dugan Taylor each 
give to the murdered man the wrong Christian name. Simpson speaks of 
the death of William Washburn, and the latter of the murder of Josiah 
Washburn. 
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of Fannin and Lamar County men commanded by General John 
H. Dyer of Red River County. The battalion rendezvoused at Ft. 
Inglish then a settlement of eight or ten families who had con- 
gregated there for refuge from Indian raiders. When the Rangers 
left the fort in search of hostile Indians, John P. Simpso. was 
placed in command of twenty men who were left as a guard for 
the women and children.° 

As in the case of Washburn’s death the Indians waited until the 
Rangers were away to perpetrate one of their outrages. William 
Daugherty, William McCarty and Andrew Thomas have been men- 
tioned as early settlers on the source of Bois D’Arc. After Wash- 
burn’s death the outside settlers had deserted their homes and 
moved to more secure locations, some going to Red River County, 
and others to lower Bois D’Are near Ft. Inglish. Among the 
latter were Thomas, and his father-in-law, Daugherty. In the 
autumn during the absence of Dyer’s expedition, Thomas and 
Daugherty, accompanied by Daugherty’s son, Andrew, and a son 
of William McCarty returned to their former homes to kill their 
hogs and secure a supply of meat for the winter. They obtained 
their meat without a mishap and started homeward, stopping to 
cook dinner in William Rice’s deserted cabin near present-day 
Orangeville. 

Thomas busied himself with the preparation of the meal, and 
young McCarty was sent to the creek for water. An Indian war 
whoop was the first intimation of danger nor could there be any 
doubt of the boy’s fate when the savages came swarming toward the 
house from the creek. William Daugherty was shot in the left 
side, and his son, Andrew, received an arrow through the elbow. 
Thomas rushed to the door only to be confronted by a swirling 
mass of Indians. Their first volley miraculously missed him, 
burying itself in the opposite wall of the room, but they charged 
so closely after that he was unable to return their fire. Grasping 
an iron poker, Thomas laid about him so effectively that he felled 
five of his savage foes senseless to the floor. His unexpected 
defense caused the Indians to retreat to the adjacent thickets for 
safety, and Thomas and Andrew Daugherty started at once across 
the prairie for Ft. Inglish which was some eight or nine miles 
away. The Indians followed, not daring to charge for fear of 


*Carter, History of Fannin County, 28. 
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Thomas’s deadly aim with the rifle. Tradition has it that he 
dragged the weakened Daugherty a great part of the distance. It 
is certain that the two reached the safety of the fort at nightfall. 
The next morning John P. Simpson and a party went to the 
scene of the massacre. William Daugherty had been scalped three 
times and his naked skull crushed with a tomahawk. Young 
McCarty was discovered at the creek shot full of arrows, un- 
sealped but decapitated except for a small ligament. The bodies 
were conveyed to Ft. Inglish, and their burial was the second to be 
held in the Old Inglish cemetery. Dyer’s force returned soon 
after this killing without having accomplished any material re- 
sults.?° 
During the summer and autumn of 1838 three forts were con- 
structed as places of refuge for the harassed settlers of Fannin 
County. <A stockade was built at Warren to afford protection for 
the pioneers along Red River and Choctaw Bayou. Many availed 
themselves of its shelter and camped within the walls while others 
lived in tents and houses nearby. Cows were pastured under 
guard. The pioneer wives and mothers kept their spinning wheels 
and looms busy. The men tilled the fields co-operatively, some 
watching, and some plowing. Among those who camped at War- 
ren at this period were the Shannon brothers, Micajah Davis, the 
Caruthers brothers, Henry Green and Daniel Dugan and their 
families..1_ The settlers on Bois D’Are and Timber Creek de- 
pended for safety on Ft. Inglish,’* while the families in the North 
Sulphur section built a fort in the southwestern part of Lamar 
County, some ten miles east of present-day Ladonia. At this stock- 
ade, Lyday’s Fort (so called for its commandant, Captain Isaac 
Lyday), there were concentrated some twenty-five or thirty families 
“Carter, History of Fannin County, 28 ff. The date of Daugherty and 
McCarty’s death has been difficult to fix accurately. Simpson intimates 
that it was in the fall during the absence of Dyer’s Expedition. Catherine 
Dugan Taylor says that it was in the autumn after Washburn’s death— 
Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 387. On December 15, 18388, 
Hugh McLeod wrote to President Lamar that he was camped thirty miles 
west of Clarksville and that reports were current that several men had 
been killed on the frontier by Indians some days before. He adds further 
that Gen. Dyer was absent to the westward. That the pioneers to whom 
McLeod refers were Daugherty and McCarty there is little doubt. Thus 
we are justified in placing the murders on Bois D’Arc in the last week of 
November or the first week of December, 1838. Lamar Papers, III. 
“Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 393. 


"Carter, History of Fannin County, 42. 
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under the protection of a ranger force of eighty-five men.‘* Thus 
the forts faced the Indian Country. 

Despite these precautions life and property were secure only 
within gunshot of the forts. The Indians rode into the country 
during the light of every moon. Scouts were constantly on the 
alert, but even then the savages managed to penetrate their lines, 
to steal horses, to kill the cattle on the prairies, and to massacre 
defenseless settlers and solitary travellers. Hunting practically 
ceased except for that carried on by the scouts, who, fortunately, 
were successful in obtaining ample supplies of meat for the barri- 
caded settlers. 

Among the isolated ones was John R. McIntyre who had early 
settled several miles above the mouth of Choctaw Bayou near Red 
River. The proximity of Shawneetown rendered this location un- 
suitable, if not unsafe. Accordingly McIntyre moved to the cross- 
ing on Choctaw (at the present site of the Bells-Denison highway 
bridge) about 1838. This crossing has since borne his name. 
There he had John F. Moody as a neighbor. Shortly after Mc- 
Intyre’s arrival, Moody was obliged to go to Warren on business. 
Late in the afternoon while riding homeward he was fired upon 
from an ambuscade which the Indians had laid almost directly in 
front of McIntyre’s house. The latter heard the shot and saw 
Moody fall dead from his horse. Barricading his family in the 
cabin, he watched the savages indulge in a veritable orgy over the 
body of their victim. Moody was scalped and his face and body 
shockingly mutilated. This done, the Indians built a bonfire and 
held a war dance around the bloody corpse. It was thought at the 
time that the Shawnees committed the murder by mistake, intend- 
ing rather to kill McIntyre whom they hated."* 

Soon after Moody’s death, Shawnees killed McIntyre’s two eldest 
sons while they were hunting below Choctaw. The boys were about 
twelve and fourteen years old, respectively.1> Dr. Rowlett, in de- 
scribing their murder, says, 

At one time I saw two little boys, the sons of John R. McIntire, 
of the age of ten, and twelve years [Rowlett is at fault concerning 
the age of the boys] who had been murdered in sight of each other 


” 


“Information from Wm. B. Stout,” The Lamar Papers, IV, 273. 


“Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 401 ff. 
*Tbid., 401. 
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and within a half mile of their father’s camp, and a sister and two 
brothers all younger than the two murdered remained at the camp 
alone until the neighborhood was called together, the boys found 
and disposed of, and the Indians trailed off; night after night did 
the three little fellows remain by themselves protected by a half 
faced camp and heaven.*® 


The boys were killed the twenty-ninth of January, 1838.77 
That there may be, however, a ludicrous side to the most desper- 
ate situation this story from John P. Simpson will demonstrate: 


While the white people were forted at Warren, in 1839, Daniel 
Dugan and Henry Green two old men volunteered their services 
to guard the horses at night. The young men had become worn 
out by incessant watching and guarding the horses of those citizens 
who were forted, being kept in an enclosure for safety, where they 
had to be guarded at night. In the center of this enclosure, a 
stable had been built, which answered for a guard-house, and was 
surrounded by shade trees. The stable loft was partly laid with 
rails, which projected over the center joist, and which was for the 
guard to occupy while watching for the Indians. 

The two old veterans took their stand in the guard-house, on the 
rails, watching vigilantly for the foe, who true to their instinct for 
stealing, made their appearance in the horse lot, secreting them- 
selves behind and in the shade of the trees. The moon shining 
very bright, gave the old men a chance to see; but the shadow of 
the Indians as they passed suddenly from one tree to another, gave 
them no chance to get a shot. They being extremely anxious to 
sun the Indian moccasins, and in their eagerness to get a position 
to do execution, they reached beyond the ballance on the joist, when 
their footholds gave way, the rails turning end upon end, and away 
went the old men, guns, rails and all, with a great crash in the 
stable, making a great noise. The Indians did not take time to 
see what was the matter, nor what was done, but ran and made 
their escape to the brush, not being accustomed to such charges in 
warfare. ‘The old men were somewhat bruished by the fall, but 
had the honor of inaugurating a new way of scaring off Indians.** 


But tragedy stalked the frontier more often during that fateful 
winter than did comedy. On February eighth or ninth, 1839, 
Bushnell Garner and Isaac Camp started from Warran to Coffee’s 
Station. When they reached the subsequent site of the Ray Yards 

*“Information from Dr. Rowlett on Red River,’ The Lamar Papers, 
IV, 219. 

“Information from William B. Stout,” The Lamar Papers, IV, 274. 

*Carter, History of Fannin County, 35 ff. 
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west of Denison, they were fired upon from ambush, and instantly 
killed. The victims, as usual, were scalped and their skulls broken 
into fragments with tomahawks. Their bodies were stripped of 
clothing and horribly mutilated.7° On the same day James G. 
Kiethley was murdered at his home by Indians who probably be- 
longed to the same party that killed the two travelers.” 

While the murders above recorded were probably committed by 
Texas Indians—mainly Shawnees—the settlers were not entirely 
secure from thieving raids that originated among the Indians who 
dwelt in the United States. On May 1 a group of twelve citizens 
led by Dr. Rowlett set out in an attempt to recover horses stolen 
on the previous night from Jabez Fitzgerald, John R. Garnett, 
John Duncan, George Duncan, George Dameron, J. C. Dodds, John 
Davis and Isham Davis. The trails of the thieves converged at a 
possibly pre-arranged rendezvous near Red River whence the com- 
mon trail followed the south bank of the river for twenty miles 
before it crossed into the Indian Territory. The Texans trailed 
the horses a hundred miles beyond this crossing in a northeastward 
direction and on the fourth day retook one of the stolen mares. 
Not yet satisfied they continued their incursion to a point within 
forty miles of Ft. Smith, where all turned back except George and 
John Dameron and Isham Davis. These three, pursuing their 
quest further, were informed by Andy Van, a Cherokee, that two 
of the stolen animals were at the house of Deertracks, another 
Cherokee, on the east side of the Arkansas River. They took 
possession of these horses but were unable to recover the other nine, 
although they were informed by Aaron Hicks, an officer of the 
United States Army, that they were at a grocery (saloon) nearby. 
The party saw at Deertracks’ house four horses that had been 
stolen from Israel Gabriel, Parker McFarland and Jacob Black 
on February 1.77. They then went to William Armstrong, the 
Cherokee Agent, who readily agreed that the value of the stolen 
horses and the expenses of the pursuit should be retained out of 
the first annuity that should fall due to the Indians who were 


*Tbid., 36. 

*“Tnformation from William B. Stout,” The Lamar Papers, IV, 275. 

*Deposition of Swagerty and others, July 10, 1840. Garrison, Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, Il, 68-69, in Am. Hist. Assn. 
Report, 1908, II. 
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responsible for the theft of the animals.** There is no record, 
however, that the government of the United States sanctioned its 
agent’s agreement or that the Texans were ever reimbursed for 
their stolen property. 

The spring of 1839 came bringing no relief. Crops were planted 
and tilled cooperatively. ‘Two men watched, one at either end of 
the field, while the arms of those who were engaged in the farming 
were piled conveniently close at hand in the center of the tract. 
Fortunately the harvest was a bountiful one, and when it was 
divided according to the number of teams and hands that con- 
tributed to its production rather than by the return from each in- 
dividual farm there was a sufficiency for all. At all three of the 
forts this communistie principle of division was observed in dis- 
tributing the harvest of 1839. 

That events that savor of the ludicrous or the laughable may 
occur even in the midst of the most perilous times we have seen in 
the case of Green and Dugan’s repulse of Indian horse thieves. 
John P. Simpson relates another comical episode so charmingly 
that one may be pardoned for quoting his account in full: 


In 1839, the Indians in the territory of Fannin County, had 
reduced horse stealing to a science so perfect that the most watch- 
ful and adroit citizen was duped and deceived by their cunning. 
Wm. Rice, an old and talented bachelor, owned the house and land 
where Dority [Daugherty] and McCarty’s son were killed, near 
where Orangeville now stands. Rice having no help-mate to enjoy 
his pleasures and profits, or divide his sorrows, determined to live 
on his land and enjoy all the felicity arising from such a course of 
life, supposing that he could outwit and manage the dexterous 
savage in his plans and purposes of rascalitvy. Having but one 
horse, he determined to keep him secure, and arranged his feed- 
box on his porch by the side of his house, fastened his lariat around 
his neck, deposited the feed in the box, and would lariat himself 
to the other end of his rope until his horse was done eating. He 
would then unlariat himself and lead his mustang to his meat- 
house, which was close by, put him in the house, fasten a heavy slab 
door-shutter with chains and lock, then retire to his bed of sweet 
repose, composed of buffalo hides and bear skins, confident of his 
success. His arrangement succeeded admirably for some time, and 
he was elated with the thought that he had outwitted the wily 
savage. But how quick the success and fortunes of life can be 


“Rowlett to Burnet, January 5, 1840. Jbid., 64-65. 
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changed and thwarted, and the party left to look on the scene of 
disappointment with regret. 

Mr. Rice having one night gone through with his process of cau- 
tion and vigilance, lariated himself to the opposite end of his rope, 
he being in the house, and after fastening his cabling around his 
waist, retired to his bed scaffold, and laid down to rest until his 
horse would be done eating, after which he intended to secure him 
in his fortress of safety. Thinking over the perils and dangers to 
which he was exposed (which he afterward told me) his horse sud- 
denly stopped eating—he hesitated a moment—could hear nothing 
of his horse, and drew his cable to the shore, but he found only 
anchor at one end and that around himself. He was left afoot and 
had to make acknowledgment that he was duped and outgeneraled 
by the savage foe.** 

Daniel Davis, as we have seen, had moved from Red River 
County into the North Sulphur country in 1837. His house at 
that time was an outside one and consequently much exposed to 
Indian attacks. In order to render his family the more secure he 
adopted the expedient of carrying his wife, son and baby daughter 
to a dense thicket a half mile from the house and concealing them 
there. He then returned to guard the house with the assistance of 
his negro slaves. For a year this plan was regularly carried out 
with entire success, but eventually Indian hostilities became so per- 
sistent that this method of defense was deemed no longer adequate. 
Thus it was that Davis moved with his family to Lyday’s Fort 
along with the other settlers in December, 1838, and remained 
there until the following autumn when he, encouraged by the ap- 
parent cessation of Indian raids, left the fort and returned to his 
deserted farm. He paid for his temerity by being killed by the 
marauders on the morning of the twelfth day after his return. 

It was Davis’s habit to rise at four o’clock in the morning, dress 
himself except for lacing his shoes, call the negro cook from her 
cabin in the back yard, send the colored slave to feed the stock, then 
slip his shoes off and lay back down to await breakfast. The morn- 
ing of his death he followed his usual custom. After a short inter- 
val, Susie, the negro cook, called her mistress to the back door, 
saying, 


“Mis’ Margaret, there’s Indians about the place.” 


*Carter, History of Fannin County, 321%. Rice made his first crop of 
corn in Fannin County in 1837, above the mouth of Choctaw Bayou on 
fed River with a plow made of bois d’are timber. 
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Mrs. Davis apprised her husband of the woman’s fears, and he 
arose with his usual self-possession and walked to the door. 

“Susie,” he asked, “what makes you think there are Indians 
about ?” 

“Why,” she answered, “I heard them holloaing at the barn like 
owls.” 

“Well, that is just what it is—it is nothing but owls you hear, 
Susie. You know that you are a great coward. Now go back to 
the kitchen and see that you have your breakfast on time.” 

At daybreak Davis walked to the front gate to talk with a young 
man named Glothlin whom he had hired to assist him about the 
place. While the two stood conversing they were fired upon from 
the horse lot some sixty yards away. Glothlin escaped uninjured, 
although his clothing was torn and a lock of hair cut from his head. 
Davis, less fortunate, had one arm broken and received a ball 
through his breast that killed him instantly. 

During that night a heavy rain had fallen forcing a scouting 
party of twelve or fourteen men from Lyday’s Fort to seek shelter 
at the Davis house. This proved a fortunate thing for the remain- 
der of the family, for no sooner had the Indians fired upon the two 
at the gate than they charged the house. They were swarming over 
the fences when the rangers opened the door. The sight of their 
unexpectedly large numbers caused the savages to retire in spite ot 
the fact that the scouts were caught unarmed by the sudden attack 
and did not fire a shot. The rangers moved the dead man and his 
family from the scene of the tragedy to James McFarland’s place 
three miles to the eastward, and it was there that Andrew Davis, 
the son, learned of his father’s death, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
as he was returning from the fort where he had been sent the night 
before with an old slave to obtain some hogs.** 

The assassination of Davis, however, was rather an isolated inci- 
dent in the warfare between the whites and the Indians. For the 
settlers in general were enjoying a respite from predatory raids 
by the mid-summer of 1839. This was due, in part, to Rusk’s defeat 
of the Cherokees and their associated bands at the Delaware village 

*Phelan, History of Methodism in Texas, 400f. The date of Davis’ death 
cannot be accurately fixed although the evidence tends to place it in the 
latter part of November, 1839. It is certain that Asa Hatfield was 


appointed by the Probate Court as administrator of Davis’s estate on 
December 13, 1839. Probate Court Records, A, 79. 
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in Cherokee County, July 15-16, 1839,° and, in part, to the better 
organization of the ranger forces under the captaincy of Mark R. 
Roberts, Daniel R. Jackson and Joseph Sowell.*® Moreover, late 
in the spring of 1839 Holland Coffee returned to Warren from 
Houston where he had served as a member of the Third Congress 
of the Republic, bringing with him his bride, Sophia Suttenfield. 
The couple stopped a few days, in Warren while an escort was 
being secured to attend them to Coffee’s Station. Coffee, while 
waiting, made an investigation of the Indian situation, and prom- 
ised the harassed settlers to use all of his prestige with the savages 
in an effort to establish peace with them. No sooner had he 
reached his trading post than Coffee raised a party of men and set 
out to hold a series of peace parleys with the Indians. His nego- 
tiations proved entirely successful, and while the treaty lasted but 
a short while it gave the settlers a much needed rest from Indian 
hostilities and permitted them to return for a time to their neg- 
lected farms.*? 

*Brown, History of Texas, Il, 162-163. 

*Bates, History and Reminiscences of Denton County, 


*“Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas, 394. 
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THE CONSULAR SERVICE OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF TEXAS 


ALMA HOWELL BROWN 
II 
IV. Tue Texas ConsuLates IN EvroPe 
1. The Texas Consulates in France 


The Marseilles Consulate. In this chapter, as in the preceding 
chapters, I have endeavored to present a chronological treatment 
of the growth of the consular service of the Republic of Texas— 
this time in Europe—by following its development step by step in 
each city of the countries to which the service was extended. So 
far as it has been possible to secure material this has been included 
in a brief sketch of the executives. 

So anxious was the Government of Texas to get the consular 
service established in Europe that a consul was appointed to Mar- 
seilles before a treaty of commerce with France was completed. 
John Willis, a wealthy merchant,’ was appointed consul for the 
“Dep[artmen]t of Bouches du Rhone” by Houston, and was noti- 
fied of the appointment on September 7, 1838, while he was in 
New York.*? He must have sailed for Marseilles soon afterwards, 
because he apparently knew nothing a year later of the action taken 
by the Senate on his appointment as consul, “to take effect when 
a commercial treaty shall have been entered into between the Gov- 
fernmen]|t of Texas and France.”* The Senate deferred action 
until after the new President, Lamar, was inducted into office. On 
the following day, December 11, 1838, all nominations before the 
Senate were submitted to the President for approval* and nothing 
more was heard from the appointment. On December 30, 1839, 
Willis wrote from Marseilles that he was still waiting for his 

*M’Kinney to Secretary of State, August 24, 1838, Consular Corre- 
spondence, 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

*Secretary of State to Willis, September 7, 1838, Consular Corre- 
spondence, 1838-1844, Archives, State Library. 

S’Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, November 13, 1838, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 113. 

‘Ibid., December 11, 1838, p. 116. 
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exequatur and requested instructions, laws and harbor regula- 
tions.® 

Whether Willis ever received an exequatur is not known, but it 
is probable that he did, inasmuch as there was no other appoint- 
ment made for a consul at Marseilles until 1842. In the spring 
of that year a commission as consul at Marseilles was sent to Louis 
Grousset, but it was lost and another was forwarded January 19, 
1843. Upon its arrival, Ashbel Smith made application for the 
exequatur for Grousset April 3, 1843.7 

The Havre Consulate. The consulate at Havre was established 
on December 23, 1839, when Edward Peravay was made consul.* 
It is apparent that Peravay’s jurisdiction was extended to cover a 
much larger territory some time in 1842 or 1843. In 1842, he 
appointed as vice-consul for Havre M. C. Banais,® and in another 
unsigned undated letter Smith was requested to secure exequaturs 
for two vice-consuls appointed by Peravay. In 1848 he appointed 
Alfred Baudin vice-consul for Havre.%® His letter written on that 
occasion is significant of the centralized svstem of government 
control in France. He wrote: 


— agreeably with the authority you gave, I have nomi- 
nated Mr. Alfred Baudin Vice-Consul of the Republic of Texas 
for Havre. . . . I suppose as a matter of course that having 
as you told me, the power to appoint a Vice-Consul, I shall have 
the power to discharge him whenever I should think it necessary. 
— I am willing to assume all the responsibility of my con- 
sular acts; and therefore I must have a full check upon my Vice- 
Consuls. 


The correspondence indicates that Peravay retained his office 
as consul for Havre so long as Texas maintained her existence as a 
nation. The following extract from a letter written a short while 


‘Willis to Secretary of State, December 30, 1839, Letter Book II, 309, 
Archives, State Library. 

*Jones to Smith, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, III, 1080, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT. 

‘Smith to Guizot, April 3, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 

®Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 23, 1839, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 167. The 
name is spelled Paravay wherever found elsewhere. 

*Unsigned, undated document to Smith, Smith Papers, 1842. 

*Peravay to Smith, October 19, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 

*Peravay to Smith, April 11, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 
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before the annexation of Texas, to Ashbel Smith after his return to 
Texas to assume the duties of Secretary of State, shows the cordial 
relations which existed between Peravay and Smith: 


Will you be so kind as to let me know how I ought to write to you 
myself. I am totally ignorant of the usual form of official letters 
to the Secretary of State and I should be very sorry if you were 
for a moment to suppose that I wilfully neglect to express my 
feelings of high esteem for you of which however I trust you are 
well assured.?” 


The Consulate at Paris. The confirmation of the appointment 
of Theodore Barbey for Consul at Paris, November 50, 1840, 
marked the establishment of the Consulate’* in that city. There 
is little record of Barbey’s work. On November 15, 1841, McIntosh 
wrote that Barbey had been “unremitting in his exertions in en- 
couraging emigration to Texas,”’* but for some reason his services 
were not satisfactory. In May Smith transmitted to him a letter 
of revocation from the Secretary of State of Texas, but he was 
tenacious of his office and refused to give up his consular functions, 
on the ground that he had the assurance of being reappointed. 
As Smith seemed unable to fill the place satisfactorily he let the 
matter rest until November 4, 1842, when he announced to the 
Minister of France the revocation of Barbey’s appointment.’® 

In the meantime Henri Castro had been made consul general of 
France, receiving his appointment February 3, 1842.7 He was 
interested in promoting emigration to Texas and the present village 
of Castroville near San Antonio, which he settled, still bears his 
name. Smith regarded Castro as an able man, but he was dis- 
pleasing to the French authorities,* who intimated that a with- 


“Peravay to Smith, July 23, 1845, Smith Papers, Archives, University 
Library. 

8Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, November 30, 1840, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 188. 

“McIntosh to Mayfield, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas, III, 1067, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT. 

Smith to Jones, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, III, 1383, in Texas Historical Association Report, 1908, IT. 

*Ibid., 1398. 

“Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, February 3, 1842, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission, Report 1909-1910, I, 220. 

%Smith to Jones, December 30, 1842, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 1066, 1361, in Am. Hist. Assn. 
Report, 1908, II. 
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drawal of his appointment was desirable, and Smith accordingly 
withdrew Castro’s commission, November 4, 1842.1° 

After the successive dismissal of both Barbey and Castro, the 
Paris consulate was without an executive, for a short while. Smith 
then appointed Pierre Brunet, a banker, consular agent to perform 
the duties in connection with the consulate, and was so well pleased 
with his services that he recommended him as consul general.*° 
Smith’s recommendation was followed and when Congress con- 
vened, Brunet was made consul general, January 29, 1844.°* 

The Bordeaux Consulate. The Bordeaux consulate came into 
being with the appointment of Paul E. Dumon as consul by Ashbel 
Smith on November 23, 1842.22 Dumon was recommended for the 
place by Saligny who represented him as being “a young man of 
education, fully acquainted with the English language, having been 
educated in the United States, and belongs to a wealthy and power- 
ful family.”** There was one vice-consul associated with the 
Bordeaux consulate—Robert Domford Stewart, whom P. E. Dumon 
appointed to office on May 28, 1843.** 

The Cette Consulate. The Cette consulate was established on 
January 28, 1843, by the appointment by Smith of Maly E. Dumon 
as Consul.*° His commission was sent to him September 30, 1843, 
and his appointment was confirmed*® at the following session of 
Congress, December 22, 1843.*7 

The Consulate at Rowen. <A vice-consulate was established at 
Rouen in 1842, when Edward Peravay, by the power vested in him 
by Ashbel Smith, appointed M. Ladeur consul for the port of 


Smith to Guizot, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Tewas, III, 1398, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. 

*Smith to Jones, April 15, 1843, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the Republic of Texas, III, 1440, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. 

™Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 29, 1844, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 298. 

“Smith to Guizot, November 23, 1842, Smith Papers, 1842. 

*Saligny to Jones, January 16, 1842, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 1354, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1008, II. 

*Dumon to Smith, May 28, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 

*Smith to Guizot, January 28, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 

Jones to Smith, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, II, 1141, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. 

"Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, December 22, 1843, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 283. 
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Rouen.** Late in 1843 Ladeur was succeeded by M. Largillier, 
who was an active partner in one of the leading commercial houses, 
Guesnefreres and Company.*° 

The Consulate at Bayonne. The last consulate to be established 
in France was at Bayonne. Auguste Furtado was appointed consul 
30 


January 24, 1845 


>? Texas Consulates in Great Britain 


The London Consulate. When Texas ratified the commercial 
treaty made with England in 1840, steps were immediately taken 
to extend the consular service to that country. In fact, the bearer 
of the two treaties from England to Texas,** Arthur Ikin, was made 
consul** of the Republic of Texas for London on February 4, 1841, 
and was entrusted** with the return of the treaties to England. 
Upon his arrival in England in May, 1841, Ikin was confronted 
with the difficulty of securing his exequatur, since England refused 
to accept the ratification of the commercial treaty, without the 
slave trade treaty, which, having been sent by another messenger, 
did not reach Texas in time to be ratified by that session of Con- 
gress. Ikin wrote on May 18, 1841, explaining the situation. He 
said he presumed he could authenticate documents going out to 
Texas and that the authentications would be respected, since there 
were several of importance that would seriously suffer if delayed.** 
Very probably he referred to the recording of documents of the 
transfers of deeds in connection with the large colonization scheme 
carried on by himself and his father, Jonathan [kin.*° Whether he 


*sUndated, unsigned notice to Smith, Smith Papers, 1842. 

*Peravay to Smith, October 19, 1843, Smith Papers, 1843. 

*®Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 24, 1845, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, I, 311. 

“Hamilton to Lipscomb, January 4, 1841, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, IJ, 921, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 
1908, Il. 

“Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, February 4, 1841, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 202. 

Mayfield to Hamilton, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Republic of Texas, II, 930. 
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ever received his exequater is not certain; but it is probable that 
he did as he still held the office when Houston saw fit to replace 
him** with John Barnes, January 15, 1842. 

The nomination of Barnes was confirmed*? November 18, 1842, 
and that is the last that is heard of him. 

At the same session of Congress a consul general was appointed 
for England. I mention this office in connection with the London 
consulate because after the appointment of this official, the consul’s 
work in London was completely overshadowed. The only subse- 
quent record of the London consulate is in connection with the 
activities of the consul general. William Kennedy was made con- 
sul general on February 3, 1842.** Kennedy was a young man of 
education who became interested in the affairs of Texas while there 
in 1839. He published a book on Texas which attracted wide- 
spread attention because of the clear and forceful presentation of 
his views on the attitude England should assume toward Texas in 
order to extend the trade of England and to prevent the expansion 
of the United States in that direction. He attained great popu- 
larity in Texas and was sent on some sort of mission to Texas by 
the British government to secure the ratification of the slave trade 
treaty, for which he assumed a great deal of personal credit.*® 

Immediately after the ratification of this treaty by Texas Ken- 
nedy was made consul general, and was directed to call upon Ikin 
for all “books, papers and property of the Consulate at London.”*° 
Kennedy entered upon his new duties with characteristic zeal and 
energy. In cooperation with Smith he urged upon the British 
government the detention of the two vessels, Montezuma and Guad- 
alupe, which were being fitted out by an English firm, presumably, 
for the use of the Mexican navy against Texas.*t He was also in- 
strumental in effecting the first extension of the consular service 

Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 15, 1842, in 
Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 216. 

Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 18, 1842, in 


Texas Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 217. 
Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, February 3, 1842, in 
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*Adams, British Interests and Activities in Texas, 72-75. 
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of the Republic of Texas. He selected and recommended to Smith 
all the consuls who were appointed in England.*? 

Kennedy resigned the office of Consul General for Texas to take 
up the duties of Consul of England for the Port at Galveston and 
recommended Lockland McIntosh Rate as his successor.** 

Acting upon Kennedy’s recommendation, Smith appointed Rate 
consular agent of London, “provisionally,” but recommended to the 
Secretary of State his appointment as consul general of the Repub- 
lic of Texas for England.** In Smith’s letter of recommendation 
he said that Rate’s youth; his position as partner in a mercantile 
house of abundant means that was disposed to form favorable and 
extensive commercial relations with Texas; his manners and social 
position made him an excellent choice for consul general.*® 

The Senate confirmed Rate’s appointment*® on January 7, 1843, 
and the records show that Smith acted wisely in the appointment 
of Rate. On October 30, 1843, he wrote the Secretary of State, 
Anson Jones, that Rate “in his capacity of Consul General at 
London is a very efficient and watchful officer of the interests of 
Texas as well as a man of very high respectability.”*7 On Sep- 
tember 30, 1843, Jones wrote to Smith that “the conduct of Mr. 
Rate in the discharge of his official functions has given entire satis- 
faction to this government.’’*% 

So closely were Rate and Smith associated in their work that it 
is sometimes difficult to know whether Rate was acting in his 
official capacity as consul general or whether he was acting as 
Smith’s representative, since Rate was always left in charge of the 
Legation when Smith’s duties as Chargé d'affaires called him to 
France.*® 

“Smith to Jones, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, III, 1511, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. 

“Smith to Jones, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
of Texas, III, 991, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, IT. 

*Smith to Jones, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic 
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Rate was especially useful in securing and reporting information 
concerning the fitting out of vessels for the Mexican navy to be 
used against Texas; the condition of the market in regard to Texas 
bonds; and in seeing that Texas vessels in English ports were 
accorded proper treatment.*? So far as the consular and diplo- 
matic correspondence shows, Rate continued in the office of consul 
general until the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

The Liverpool Consulate. The first effort to establish a Texas 
consulate in Liverpool was made by James Hamilton, April 14, 
1841, when he recommended one Taylor as consul for Liverpool, 
“with a view of having powerful individuals®* engaged in our 
affairs,” and asked that the commission be sent to him to fill in the 
Christian name. Whether this was done there is nothing in the 
records to show. Charles Saunders was the next man mentioned 
in connection with the Liverpool consulate. His commission was 
sent to him®? March 9, 1842, and was declined because of business 
connections in Mexico.** 

Francis B. Ogden was the first active consul for Liverpool. His 
appointment and confirmation by the Senate bears the date of Jan- 
uary 7, 1843,°* and fixes definitely the date of the establishment of 
the first consulate in Liverpool. 

From this point on there can be no chronological arrangement of 
the Texas consulates in Great Britain. Ogden’s name and the 
names of all the other consuls who were appointed to positions in 
Great Britain, except two, were recommended by Smith at the 
same time, September 8, 1842, “on the careful advisement with 
Mr. Kennedy and a scrutiny” by himself into their standing.*® 

The Glasgow Consulate. John Graham Stewart was made Texas 

Rate to Smith, Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of 
Texas, III, 990, 994, 995, in Am. Hist. Assn. Report, 1908, II. Rate to 
Smith, September 17, 1844, Smith Papers, 1844, Archives, University 
Library. 
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consul for Glasgow on January 7, 1843, and his commission®* was 
forwarded to him January 18, 1843.°7 

The Greenock Consulate. The Greenock consulate was likewise 
established in January 7%, 1843, when the Senate confirmed the 
appointment of John Roxburgh,*®* who was a merchant, a member 
of the firm of Gray, Roxburgh and Company.*® 

The Falmouth Consulate. Alfred Fox of the firm of G. C. and 
R. W. Fox and Company made application to Smith on March 23, 
1842, for appointment as vice-consul for Texas for Falmouth and 
neighboring ports.®° It is evident that Fox received the appoint- 
ment, for he was advised by a circular letter as to his official con- 
duct concerning spurious titles of Texas lands to foreign pur- 
chasers."* 

The Plymouth Consulate. In July, 1842, Thomas Were Fox, of 
the firm of Fox and Sons, applied for the office of vice-consul to 
represent the Republic of Texas at the port of Plymouth, and 
pledged service to the best of his ability. Fox was appointed 
to the office on January 7, 1843, and his commission®* was for- 
warded on January 18, 1843.%* 

Kingston-upon-Hull Consulate. John Atkinson was made con- 


sul of Texas for Kingston-upon-Hull on January 7, 1843, when 
the Senate confirmed his appointment. However, he had been 


acting in his official capacity prior to this time. On September 27, 


‘°Winkler [ed.], Secret Journals of the Senate, January 7. 1843, in Texas 
Library and Historical Commission Report, 1909-1910, I, 267. 
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1842, Fox wrote Smith acknowledging receipt of his consular in- 
structions and copies of the tariff.** 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Consulate. The consulate at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne was established by the nomination of William Henry 
Brockett for consul and his confirmation by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 22, 1843.%* 

The Dublin Consulate. In accordance with recommendations 
made by Rate and Smith** Thomas Snow received the appointment 
as consul, for Dublin, which was confirmed by the Senate Decem- 


ber 22, 1843.°° 


3. The Texas Consulates in the Netherlands 


The Amsterdam Consulate. The Amsterdam consulate was es- 
tablished on June 4, 1842, when the Secretary of State of Texas 
forwarded Louis J. Herckenrath a commission as consul for Am- 
sterdam.*° However, the appointment was not confirmed by the 
Senate until December 14, 1842.7! It is possible that Herckenrath 
continued in the office until the annexation of Texas. The corre- 
spondence shows that he was still serving the interests of Texas in 
a most creditable manner as late as July 28, 1844."* 

The Rotterdam Consulate—The Rotterdam consulate was es- 
tablished when Joshua J. Crooswyck was appointed Texas consul 


1843.73 Crooswyck was “a merchant 


for that city on December 


y conversant with the Dutch, French 


22 
of good standing, thorough! 
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and English languages,’** who won great praise for the manner in 
which he performed his duties.*° 

The Antwerp Consulate. The Antwerp consulate was also estab- 
lished on December 22, 1843, when the Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Maximilian Van Den Bergh as consul.’® 

Texas Consulate for “Certain Ports” of The Netherlands. On 
July 14, 1844, Daingerfield, chargé d’ajffaires in The Netherlands, 
transmitted the commission of John Artz to the Minister of The 
Netherlands for the usual exequatur,* but there is no record of 
confirmation of this appointment by the Senate. 


4. Texas Consulate of the Hanse Towns 


The Bremen Consulate. An effort was next made to extend the 
consular service to the Hanse Towns. A beginning was made in 
1844, when Henry F. Fisher was made Consul for Bremen, Jan- 
uary 29, 1844.78 Soon after this appointment, Daingerfield being 
granted a six months leave of absence to look after his private 
affairs, the extension of the service came to a standstill,*® and 
further extension of the consular service in this and other European 
countries was checked when it became evident that Texas would 


become a part of the United States. 


V. DrvELOPMENT oF THE REGULATIONS AND LAws oF THE Con- 
SULAR SERVICE 

With the steady development and extension of the consular 

service there was also a gradual development of the regulations 

and laws for the guidance of consuls. In contrast with the gen- 

‘tions of Woodward and Townsend that they be guided 
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by common usage, there came to be a carefully prescribed set of 
instructions and laws. This change was brought about as the 
natural consequence of growth; and was the composite result of 
suggestions from the consuls, instructions from the Secretary of 
State, and enactments of Congress. Since there is no available 
source for the instructions issuing from the State Department, 
those regulations can only be derived by inference. 

The regulation providing the fee system of 5 per cent for moneys 
received and 24 per cent for disbursements grew up during the 
period of the first agency in New Orleans and was enacted into law 
when the Mobile agency was created.*° Fees for passports and 
certificates of character or intention were permitted until the 
passage of the joint resolution’! of December 15, 1837, when they 
were abolished to fit the needs of Texas.‘*? There were fees for 
recording deeds, authentications, oaths and services of like char- 
acter.“* The fee system as a source of income, however, was a 
failure. One termed it a “mere pittance”; Edmonds, consul at 
New Orleans, said the “fees of the office would not pay drayage 
on mails.”’s* 

Another writer said, “In the present limited state of our com- 
merce the office can be of no profit or benefit to any citizen of the 
tepublic.”** The Cincinnati consul reported fees of $29.50 for 
recording deeds as the sole income for the year 1841-1842. 

A law was enacted February 5, 1840, which provided a fee for 
certificates of invoices,** but it was repealed February 1, 1841. 
On the recommendation of President Houston, an effort was made 
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in 1842 to establish an elaborate system of fees.** The message 
was referred to the committee on foreign relations, which reported 
a bill on January 3, 1843, entitled, “An act prescribing the perqui- 
sites and emoluments of the office of Foreign Consuls and for other 
purposes.’’s® The bill passed to the second reading on January 4, 
when by amendments the germane parts of the bill were stricken 
out—that provision for “giving certificates on invoices of goods” 
and “all that portion of the bill requiring Consuls to give pass- 
ports.”°° Whereupon the author of the bill asked that it be in- 
definitely postponed and it never came up again. 

The question of European emigration quickly assumed such im- 
portance that it became a subject for special instructions to the 
consuls of Europe.*t Ashbel Smith met the problem of fraud in 
connection with land sales by issuing the following special letter 
of instructions to the Texas consuls in Europe: 

The sale of spurious titles to land in Texas by persons in Europe, 
having become a subject of frequent complaint, I would recom- 
mend the following rule for your official guidance, until the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic shall have organized a system under 
which foreign purchasers of Texas lands may receive accurate in- 
formation and obtain satisfactory guarantees. 

Intimate to all parties who may consult you respecting the pur- 
chase of lands in Texas, that they will not be justified in buying 
unless the person with whom they propose to deal is prepared to 
give them a reference to some individual of known credit in Great 
Britain, on whose assurance they feel they may rely.*? 

The first law mentioning consuls enacted by the Texas Congress 
was that one which provided compensation for civil officers and 
included in the list “perquisites [for] Consuls.”°* The next was 
the joint resolution, so often referred to, adopting the consular 
system of the United States, with the exception of permitting fees 
for passports or certificates of character or intention.** 
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On February 5, 1840, an act altering the means of procuring 
revenue contained the following provision affecting consuls: 


“See. 4. Invoices given to collectors must have attached thereto 
the certificate of the Consul of this Republic; resident at the port 
where such goods and merchandise were purchased, or whence they 
were shipped; which certificate must clearly and expressly set 
forth and declare that the prices of each and every article in such 
invoice or invoices are the full and current prices of such articles 
at such port at the date of said certificate; and all goods and mer- 
chandise so imported into this Republic being from a port where a 
Consular agent of this Government resides, unaccompanied by an 
invoice so certified shall forthwith be seized and confiscated from 
the fact of such omissions; and the amount of the proceeds of such 
goods and merchandise shall be returned and paid into the Treas- 
ury by the collector.”®® 


There was also a provision in case there were no resident consular 
agent that two reputable merchants might carry out the provisions 
of the act. 

For issuing these certificates of invoices the consul was allowed 
a fee of two dollars. In a period of six months Bryan received 
$1,180.00 from this source, issuing 590 certificates.°° In the year 
following the passage of these acts, the part pertaining to certifi- 
cates by consuls, as quoted above, was repealed February 1, 1841. 

Every consul realized the importance of having a copy of the 
laws, especially those relating to the tariff, and the failure on the 
part of the State Department to supply this need was the chief 
source of complaint in the formative period of the consular service. 
After 1840, the complaint was rarely made, but frequent allusions 
are made to compliance with requests for laws. On September 
27, 1842, Kennedy wrote to the Secretary of State that he had 
forwarded copies of the tariff to each of the newly appointed 
consuls and added: “They should be sent to all.”®* 

Consuls and vice-consuls were also made the subject of special 
mention in the treaties of the Republic of Texas, or treaties of 


other countries as agreed to by Texas. Soon after the United 


*"Texas Laws, 1-4 Congress, 1837-1840, IV, 35-37. 
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States recognized the independence of Texas an agreement was 
made between the two nations to be governed in their commercial 
relations by the treaty then existing between the United States 
and Mexico. The Consuls were notified of this agreement in the 
oft-mentioned circular letter accompanying the general instruc- 
tions which Irion, the Secretary of State, addressed to the con- 
suls October 2, 1838.°° This treaty expired in 1841. Efforts were 
made to effect a treaty of commerce between the United States 
and Texas, but it was not until August 3, 1842, that such a treaty 
was signed.°° On January 16, 1843, the Texas Senate ratified 
the treaty with some changes which were not acceptable to the 
United States. Consequently, the treaty never became effective. 

On November 7, 1838, Texas entered into a “most favored na- 
tion” agreement with France,’** and about a year later concluded a 
treaty of amity, commerce and navigation. Several sections of 
the treaty were devoted to an enumeration of the privileges and 
duties of consuls and vice-consuls.?°* 

Before a treaty was arranged between Texas and Great Britain 
an agreement was reached which provided that until Great Britain 
recognized the independence of Texas their commercial relations 
should be governed by the then existing treaty between Great Britain 
and Mexico.*°* On November 13, 1840, a commercial treaty was 
entered into between Texas and Great Britain, but it was not rati- 
fied until June 28, 1842. The delay was due to the failure of Texas 
to ratify the slave trade treaty at the same time the commercial 
treaty was ratified, and England’s refusal to accept one without 
the other. As a result, it did not become effective until June 28, 
1842,1% 
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The next treaty made by Texas was with the Netherlands. The 
signing of this agreement took place on September 18, 1840.*°° 

A treaty was also effected between Texas and the Hanseatic 
League, but up to the time of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States it was only ratified by one member. Whether Texas 
ratified this treaty is not known as the Secret Journals for the last 
session of Congress are not available.'°° 

The consular service of Texas was ended by the annexation to 
the United States in December, 1845. 


Hamilton to Lipscomb, October 3, 1840, Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
XV 

Fryday the 6th weather same as yesterday— the Habeas Corpus 
Case in the Case of the Republic vs Rose came up and was very 
eloquently argued on both sides, alll the reports and cases known 
were brought forward for & against the Prisoners the Judges will 
decide to morrow wither he ought, or ought not to hear testimony 
in the Case— 

Saturday the 7th weather dry, cold, and like January Judge 
Ochiltree decided this morning to hear testimony in Rose’s Case— 
I belive he will be bailed— the Battallion of Jack Tod mustered 
to day. was on the Staff of Brigadier General Smith; preparing 
to receive Company to night to a dancing Party— the Party as- 
sembled at 7 every thing went on in harmony, untill about 10 
oclock some wretch set my stable on fire, and with much difficulty 
the House was saved, the young men in a trice were on the House, 
after the Stable was burnt the Dance was resumed, as though 
nothing had happened— I do not know how this happened, _ it 
certainly was not an accident, as no One was down at the Stable 
with fire, nor was there any thing which could have produced fire 
had a cigar been trown down, so it must have been an incendiary, 
and that he was one who was not invited to the Party, probably 
time will show 

Sunday the 8th fine weather no news of who set my Stable on 
fire I have several men and One Boy under suspicions but can not 
come at a correct conclusion, I whish I knew the truth no matter 
how it happened it would relieve me— no news by the Northern 
mail, Mr Davison the Contractor on route no 5 passed to day to 
Austin wrote by him to the P.O. Department 

Monday the 9th May 1842 fine weather rather dry— rain 
wanting— no news yet of the Incendiary—the Judge of the District 
Court deceided to day that Rose, his Son, and Son in Law might 
be admitted to bail the former in $25000.00 and the two latter in 
$10000.00— I went security for One of them Rose’s Son for 
$5000.00— he looks so honest & I belive him to be so else I would 
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not have went his Security— send of Eastern & western mails— 
send off my Letter to Mr Thomas Ogilvy in the Eastern mail, at- 
tended on the grand jury as a witness & interpreter, Set as an 
associate on the Board of Land Commissioners— was rather busy 
all day repairing fences and preparing a new Stable— 

Tuesday the 10th May fine fair weather— on this day 14 years 
ago I got license to marry, and now I am here an old gray headed 
man; nimporte— alls right— our District Court in Session— the 
case of the Republic vs Borroughs came up for the killing of 
McKeever of Crockett hard work to get a jury— at 1 P. M. got a 
jury, the Case took up all day and most of the Bar made Speeches, 
gel Rusk concluding against the Prisoner, but his argument was 
more of a Cast, to aquit, then to bring in the man guilty, I belive 
it is the first time he has taken the part of the Prosecution in a 
Criminal offence where death would be the Penalty if the Accused 
would be found guilty— he merely expounded the Law but did 
not appeal to the feelings of the jury which he is so capable of 
doing & which no doubt he would have done on the other side of 
the question— he done his duty and no more— the jury retired at 
81 P. M. returned at 10 P. M. verdict not guilty, a thing de- 
voutly hoped for by every one 

Wednesday the 11th fine weather, rather dry want rain very 
much Court in Session cases dispatched rapidly —the Missess 
Simms and Miss Culp, and several gentlemen spend the vening 
with us— music and Song was the Order of the night, went to 
bed at 10 at Peace with the whole world. 

Thursday the 12th fine weather— a little rain wanting— Court 
in session— Jackson Todd’s case— for killing Tom Sims came 
up— got only four jurors out of Sixty— Mr. De Young his Daugh- 
ter Mr Canfield, his Lady, a Miss M. Edwards & several gentlemen 
arrived from San Augustin, had a Dancing Party at Charels [sic] 
Chevallier danced till near morning— fine party— 

Fryday May 13th weather getting to be very warm— rebuild- 
ing Stable, Court adjourned till Monday, every thing dull. 

Saturday the 14th weather same as yesterday, rain wanting 
very much, Mr Moore, Jones & McIntire assisted me in arranging 
my new Corn House & Stable, lodge met this Evening— Mail ar- 
rived from the West, and brought nothing 

Sunday the 15th weather same— nothing Stirring every body 
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gone home to return to morrow when Jackson Todd’s trial is to 
come on 

Monday the 16 weather in Statue quo, many Persons coming 
in town got a Jury to try Jackson Todd for killing Sims Testimony 
on behalf of the Republic gone trouhg [sic] with— the Lodge met 
—gave J. F. Graham the 3d degree, went from the Lodge to Miss 


) 


Sim’s to a dancing Party, enjoyed myself very much till 14 P. M. 
tired to death— 

Tuesday the 17th Cloudy— had a very fine rain worth at least 
One hundred dollars to me alone, and must be of immense value 
to the County generaly— Jackson Todd’s Trial going on, got 
trough with the Testimony— Governor Runnels and a Col Ross of 
Mississippi arrived yesterday, was introduced to them to day, the 
Ex governor a very intelligent man, the other a warrior of the real 





Jackson School, Party given by Mrs Frost Thorn, our visitors 
invited of Course, Stable nearly finished, Col Crane offered me 
1000 feet Lumber towards building a new Stable, [ thank him 
kindly for his disinterested generosity, but having allready a new 
Corn Crib and Stable, shall not accept of his kind offer 

Wednesday the 18th fine weather Court in session Jackson 
Todd’s case going on very intricate several fine speaches made by 
Rusk, Burks, & wheeler the District attorney, the Jury retired at 
Dark and in 15 minutes brought in a verdict of not guilty, every 
body gratified— Mr J. S. Roberts gave a Party, went off first rate, 
did not go, but my San Augustin guests went, Came home at 
2 P. m— 

Thursday May the 19th fine weather— Court in Session, Jackson 
Cayson is on his trial Rusk, Holland & 





Grayson for killing 
Gammage for Defendant— Jury out one Hour— verdict not guiliy 
times goes of heavily no news from any quarter. [astern mail 
arrived but brought (as usual) nothing. 

Fryday the 20th the Court dismissed all Jurors, motion day to 
day— did not reach the negro Case of Cabbles’s Estate— do not 
know how it will go hereafter, the negroes however remain in my 
Judge 





possession till they are legally are [sic] taken out of it 
Hart & Lady give a Ball eta to night at their residence 6 miles 
from here, my wife & Eugenia and all hands from Town gone, 
stay at home to mind the Childern Consider myself a good Poy 


of Course 
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Saturday the 21st very warm weather, all hands came home from 
the Ball before 7 A. M. at 3 P. M. Mr Deyoung Canfield and the 
Ladies left for San Augustin. Court having adjourned, the Town 
looks very Blank towards Evening wrote to Thos Ogilvy, send the 
Letter by Col Gammage who goes to Alabama, after his Family, 
the western mail arrived, but brought nothing new no— nor old 
either— a thing realy to be deplored, we are now Six weeks with- 
out a mail from Galvezton & Houston 

Sunday May the 22d weather in Statue quo, Town very dull 
nothing doing, Red River Mail Boy & his mule arrived, & as 


S. 


a D9 


usual emply mail Bags, send him as he Came— empty D. 
Kaufman dined with us, and in the afternoon left for home A 
Child (the oldest) of the late Doctor Brown died to day 

Monday the 23d weather in Statue quo things dito dito no 
body in Town, no one Stirring, a celebrated gambler a Doctor 
Bennett from Shreveport and his Companion arrived in quest of a 
Stolen Horse? very eager to get off yet remained all day and all 
night too— 

Tuesday the 24th May Cloudy a little rain in the forenoon, not 
enough to do any good, Doctor Bennett in Town yet, and is like 
to remain to recover his Horse Oh! dear! worked all day in arrang- 
ing the Papers of James Ogilvy to have them in readiness to be 
delivered to his Brother in case he comes here 

Wednesday the 25th Cloudy in the morning, and a very bright 
sun in the afternoon— a Sure sign of dry weather— nothing at all 
doing, all’s as silent as the grave 

Thursday the 26th very hot no sign of rain, though much want- 
ing in the County— mail from the East no news as usual, was 
thinking about accepting the place of assessor for this County for 
three years— dont know yet 

Fryday the 27th warm dry weather, a Mr Patton arrived last 
night from Houston in 6 days, reports that an other Mexican force 
of about 800 Cavalry have been at Bexar, for the purpose of moov- 
ing away the Mexican Families, which they accomplished— Col 
Seguin has joined them, and as is usualy the Case, when our warm 
Friends turn against us, they become the most inveterate foes, I 
am satisfied, that it will be so in this case, before next October we 


will see— received a Letter from Danl Lacy inclosing orders for 
$25.00 each on M. F. Sims & J. Wilson— bad chance also an 
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Order on B. Blake to hand me all monies he may collect for Lacy— 
an other bad chance—a waggon arrived from Houston loaded for 
C. Chevalier 

Saturday the 28th weather very warm & dry— rain wanting very 
much indeed— done some business in the Office, but generally 
times are-— Stale, flat, & unprofitable. 

Sunday the 29th weather warmer & dryer, and rain more wanting 
than ever, Red River Mail arrived, and brought nothing— wrote 
to Levy Jordan respecting the Claim of $1017.55 the Estate of 
James Ogilvy has against him also respecting the League of Land 
of Kinching Odom, requesting him to give me a full history of the 
transaction respecting that land, between him (Jordan) John 
Ricord and James Ogilvy— of one thing I am certain Ogilvy has 
either a Claim upon Livy Jordan for $1017.55 or he has a claim 
for that amount upon the above mentioned League of Land— 

Monday the 30th translated a Land Title for Capt. English, 
for which he owes me Eight Dollars, also paid him five dollars at 
graham’s on a/c of $70.00 I owe him— sat as associate Justice in 
Probate Court H. H. Edwards & James Carter returned from the 
west last night— 

Tuesday the 31st had a fine rain this morning, a Mr Holland 
brought the Presidents Proclamation for an Extra Session of Con- 
gress to convene at Houston on the 27th June next, also a call for 
this county to furnish 194 men; in all 3614 men are ordered out 
of the militia of the Republic— General Memucan Hunt is ap- 
pointed Inspector general 

Wednesday the 1st of June 1842 fine dry rain wanting weath- 
er—nothing of note transpired to day, 

Thursday the 2d Cloudy looks like— but no— rain— this is 
the fourteenth anniversary of our Marriage— and but few Clouds, 
have darkened our nuptial Hemisphere— my wife is now as dear 
and as lovely in my sight and my Heart thrills with as much 
may the great ruler 





enthusiasme as when [ first called her mine 
of the Universe vouchsave to end our union with as much harmony 
as it has begun and is now— 

Fryday the 3d June very dry weather rain wanting very much 
Judge Terrill arrived, dined with us and went on towards San 
Augustin, informs me that the mail now goes again between Cin- 
cinnatti & Houston, our mail to Cincinnatti will start next Monday 
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Morning Mrs Taylor my Sister in Law, was delivered of a fine 
Boy this morning, and about 9 or ten girls were born in this Town 
& vicinity the last week—hurrah for Texas 

Saturday the 4th weather in Statue quo. wrote a Bill of Sale 
for Maximiliano & Theresa Ybarbo to sign gave it to Vital Flores 
to have it arranged for me— Lodge met this Evening, had a 
Stormy Session 

Sunday the 5th weather same— Red River mail brought noth- 
ing send it away as it came— wrote Letters to Mrs J. W. Adam’s 
widow respecting Ogilvy’s Land, wrote D. S. Kaufman in answer 
to a Letter of his dated 1st June, wrote to Canfield & Mr Deyoung 
San Augustin— Made arrangements to send my two Boys Charles 
and Joseph to School to Mr Farmer 

Monday the 6th very dry weather, rain is now wanting very 
much, and if none falls soon, it will ruin many crops who had a 
very fine appearance a week ago— Send off Eastern mail and once 
more Started the Western Mail Court of probates to day, sat as 
one of the Judges, agreed to make out Z L. Stringers account cur- 
rent on Wm Johnson’s Estate, Board of Land Commissioners met 
transacted some Business—alltogether has this been a more busy 





day than many previous ones— 

Tuesday June the 7th 1842 weather same, went with Mr Cleven- 
ger to show him some Land belonging to J. S Mayfield near the 
Dor place, returned at 12 sold 1284 acres of Land of the Headright 
League of Patricio de Torres H. H. Edwards bought it at 334 cents 
pr acre but he is to take only enough of it to pay his demand 
against the Estate, the rest is all Coming to me, exept $25.00 to 
C. S. Taylor, so that I shall make some Disposition of it to suit 
all round 

Wednesday the Sth no rain yet— made out a Power of attorney 
gave to Hoya to get out Patents for Maria Josepha Sanchez’s 
Headright League & Labor of Land half of which belongs to the 
Heirs of N. A. Bonzano of Houston Mr Gould from San Augustin 
here, dined with me to day 

Thursday the 9th no rain Crops suffering very much— Judge 
Terrill passed trough for home to day,— did not mention any thing 
to him about the Texas Treasury notes he owes me, but he is com- 
ing back next week— Eastern mail arrived brought nothing but the 
Red Lander 





\ 
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Fryday the 10 Crops suffering very much indeed it looks like 
rain but wont come. 
Saturday the 11th Western mail arrived, brought me a Letter 


from Messrs McKinney & williams that the draft of Count Nar- 


bonne is no a-Count— that the fellow is an Imposter, received a 
Letter from a Mr Burke to inquire about a Box of Books & Plate 


belonging to the widow Dart left 2 years ago by her Husband with 
C. H. Sims— Sims is not at home so can not do any thing in the 
matter at present reced a letter from the Post office Bureaus at 
Houston— abt Mrs Huberts drafts letter filed, not yet answered— 
received a letter from Wm Nixon New Orleans— does not want an 
answer Eugenia received her music send by my adopted Sister 
Nancy Stephens pr Mail she is much pleased with it received sev- 
eral Papers— busy reading them all the Evening 

Sunday the 12th looks very much, but does not rain— the Red 
tiver Mail came, and went— Wm Scurry gone to the U. S. adieu 
my $50.00 for Boarding— wrote to my Sister Nancy to Mr Wm 
Daukwerth of Houston, to Canfield, and the General Post office 
department 

Monday June the 15th 1842 nearly had a rain but not quite 
send off Eastern & western mails, took the Papers of the Estate of 
A. Richman to put in Order for John Leusch the Administrator, 
nothing particular stirring in Town, finished getting in my oats 
to day— set the two negroes to Split Rails to fence in the Lot 


General Houston gave to my Daughter Eugenie 


Tuesday the 14ih dry, dry, burning up nothing new astir made 
out for Mr Leusch an account current in the Estate of A. Richman 


decd gave it to C. S. Taylor Esqr to get an order to Sell the Head- 


right 640 acres of the deed to pay the debts of the Estate-— made 
arrangements to go and spend some two or three days in the woods 
fishing, hunting eta late after supper Judge Terrill & his Lady 
arrived. 


ri 
th 


dnesday the 15 no rain no news nothing doing nothing of 
any interest whatever, the, sun did not shine all day, yet it was 
infernaly hot, and as dry as a Powderhouse, take all in all it was 
certainly a day— oh \es—— [ belive it is the birth day of Napoleon, 
(if I am not mistaken—) flat, stale & unprofitable 

Thursday the 16 nothing new, Judge Terrill, and Family leit 
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for home, Eastern mail arrived and as usual brought nothing looks 
more like rain this Evening then any other previous time. 

Fryday the 17 nothing new cloudy all day, a rain in the Eve- 
ning looks like we would have a plenty of rain, if so, the benefit to 
this County will be incalculable, provided the rain is general 

Saturday the 18 had a very fine rain last night, every thing 
looks refreshed, went into my Corn field, could allmost hear it grow 
keeps Cloudy and occasional showers up to 12 noon western mail 
arrived but brought nothing for this place 

Sunday the 19 mild weather mail from north, send it off again. 
wrote to the Editor of the Sabine Advocate, to the General Post 
office department about Mrs Huberts claim to James Burke of Gal- 
vezton in answer to a letter of his about a Box of Books eta in the 
possession of Charles Sims, wrote to Judge Ochiltree about Jones 
House, he wants to purchase to Mr Deyoung, a he-l of a Letter, 
nothing new 

Monday the 20th June 1842 fine morning— send off Eastern 
mail did not send western mail there being a change in the arrival 
at Cincinnatti, a Splendid rain fell this afternoon— Keeps on rain- 
ing at dark— worth more than 10000 dollars to this County our 
Son Joseph took sick this afternoon feels a little better at dark— 
Susan the negro woman, her Boy Tom, and the old negro man 
Charles are all sick— very bad sign for the Season— Mrs Israel P. 
Reinhardt died a few days ago after an illness of four days, her 
Husband was absent at the time to Houston— poor fellow!! he 
was married only a few weeks ago,— gave F. von der Hoya an order 
on Wm Pierpont for a note in my favor drawn by Capt Sam. B. 
Yves (or Eves) commands the Steamer Ned Burleson running be- 
tween Housten & Galvezton, that is provided the note has not been 
heretofore been [sic] delivered to J. Kleberg. gave Mr Hoya full 
power to get any thing he can for the note he is also to collect 
$150.00 from Bonzano’s Heirs for me, if he does he must account 
to me for it. 

Tuesday the 21st Cloudy, and a Shower after 12— Joseph is 
sick yet, the old negro man and negro woman the same, got Doctor 
Starr to attend on all, Tom is better 

Wednesday the 22 rain, made out Deed to F. Thorn for 1287 


acres of Land of the Patricio de Torres League sold by Order of 


Probate Court — Thorn made me a Deed for 753 Acres out of the 
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same back again, send off western mail, Mr Taliafero returned from 
Corpus Christy reports only 400 men at that place, nothing new— 
all my Sick appear to be on the mend this Evening 

Thursday 23 Cloudy and a little rain in the Evening— Mr A. 
McDonald of Austin, arrived with his Lady, the youngest Daughter 
of E[l]isha Roberts Esqr of San Augustin County— only married 


on the 15th inst— Eastern mail arrived in the afternoon brought 





nothing at all at all 
Fryday the 24th fine weather, all my sick convalescend 


Eugenie took sick this afternoon, not very serious— this is St 





Johns day, and the masonic fraternity does— nothing— I am apre- 
hensive our Lodge will fall to nothing— hope not 

Saturday June 25th very fine weather— our young couple had 
left here early this morning at 12 a good many People had 
assembled in Town, a meeting was called, Col Thorn presiding, 
several speaches were made, Mr Muse our Senator being on the 
eve of leaving for Houston made a speach, from which I conclude 
that he is not in favor of invading Mexico, he may be right. 

Sunday the 26th fine weather, the Red River mail failed 
Bennett Blake Esqr left to day for Houston— wrote to Mrs J. W. 
Adams about the claim the Estate of Ogilvy has on her late Hus- 
bands League of Land. Wrote to J. A. Walton of Galvezton, & to 
general Houston, & Jeff Wright Muse left for Houston. Joseph 
I, Lewis arrived from Alexandria, gave me $20.00 on account of 
$50.00 which he was to pay me on account of Ogilvy’s Estate, for 
Francis Hazard of Alexandria. Eugenia is still unwell all the 
other sick better— Col John Forbes, and his Daughter Mrs Wells 
and Childern arrived in Town this afternoon, Mr Wells is with the 
volunteers at Corpus Christy— gaining—? glory— probably— 

Monday the 27 weather fine Probate Court met sat as one of 
the associate Justices, Board of Land Commissioners met also 
dispatched several cases. Red River mail came in, was detained 
by high waters above Shawneetown, very singular, yet true for the 
Contents of the Mail Bags showed either much rain, or much 
Swimming, 

Tuesday the 28th very warm weather at an early hour People 


commenced coming into Town, at 11 A. m. Speaches were made 
1 1) 1] 


in the Court House by general Rusk & Others, at 1 P. m. all 


belonging to the Ist Class of militia paraded, for the purpose of 


tuose 
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getting volunteers to fill the number required by Secretary of war 
in this County, more then the requisite number of Cavalry, and a 
whole Company of Infantry volunteered, to morrow the troops 
muster again, and it is supposed the whole number of men will be 
obtained, mail from west, brought nothing new,— all hands drunk 
this Evening yet not one fight occurred during the day 

Wednesday the 29th June hot weather am very unwell, yet am 
obliged to be in the office all day, Town full of people all the 
Companies required from this County made up without being 
drafted; General Hunt the Inspector General arrived last night 
inspected them to day, the cavalry company is commanded by 
R. W. Winn, the other two Companies, the one by Capt Caddell, 
and the other by Old Col Hayden Edwards who was one of the 
first to volunteer if the old man had only about 40 years stricken 
of the 4 Score of years, it would do very well. near dark left very 
sick, went home allmost exhausted found my son Charles sick, 
Eugeny a little better, took a doze of medecine & went to bed— 
send off Eastern mail this morning 

Thursday the 30th weather moderately warm had a restless 
night took more medecine in the morning, was relieved near noon 
Eugenie is also better, Charles dito, had a fine shower of rain in 
the afternoon accompanied with thunder & lightning hope it may 
so refresh the air, that we may not have any more sickness.— 
James Arnold send off the western mail. 

Iryday the 1st of July 1842 Cold rainy morning, remained so 
till towards Evening when it cleared up— loaned Joseph F. Lewis 
my Sorrell Horse to send an Express to San Augustin. feel much 
better to day so much so, that 1 wrote nearly all day and towards 
Kvening went to the office, there are none Sick thank god in the 
Family to day— nothing stirring in Town, paid Miss Martha Sims 
$7.70 on a/e of Schooling. 

Saturday the 2d dry weather, but so cold, that a fire in the 
Chimney before Breakfast was indispensible, the day however was 
very fine, the Kastern mail brought not much news, reecived a 
Letter from Mrs Cabbell the Mistress of the two Slaves in my pos- 


l 


session, she is very well satisfied, and begs me to treat them well 


took a Bee hive to day containing upwards of fifty lb of very fine 


Honey, but got myself well Stung in committing the Robbery, poor 





a 
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Creatures, how Industrious, they are all at work again this Eve- 
ning, to make more for the— destroyer— man! 

Sunday the 3d July 1842 fine weather all hands in Toown gone 
out to Preaching, hope they all got Religion for God Knows the[y ] 
have none— the Red River mail oh! Bah! why talk about noth- 
ing— wrote to Mrs Cabble the Mistress of the Slaves in my pos- 
session, in answer to a letter received date May the 20th last 

Monday the 4th July Splendid day, the Aniversary of the In- 
dependence of the United States, passed off without being even 
noticed—when the Mexican Troops were here, that day was cele- 
brated in some way— but now— it was not even talked of not a 
Soul in Town, not even any one drunk exept John Dorsett, & he 
has 4th July ail the year round— the Board of Land Commission- 
ers met to day and singular enough the first applicants name was 
Darling Washington 

Tuesday the 5th weather as yesterday every thing in Statue quo 
the western mail arrived, brought nothing exept the Presidents 
Message— it is a mixed up Document, the President from what I 
can understand of the Language wants more monay more Power, 
and a perfect Controul over the dearly beloved and never to be 
forgotten Cherokee Lands— (cherokees) to look at the Document 
divested of all prejudices— it is a non committal-anti-Austin- 
City- and go-it- Houston- City- Cherokee-Land -and iing- Sam 
Houston- Document— Oh— dear Texas have I worn chains for 
thee, to see such fellows try to fatten on thy ruin! Confound all 
demagogues— all Political gamblers, god grant that Texas may 
belong to the great union of the Land of Washington— if it does 
not soon [’ll give up all hopes, of ever seeing this a happy 
Country!!! 

Wednesday the 6th nothing new send off Eastern mail and 
after that all’s said 

Thursday the 7th warm sultry weather, send off western mail 
wrote by Mr Johnson the Mail rider to A. C. Hyde the Chief Clerk 
of the Post office Department, send also a letter to Mrs Cabble of 
Alabama— respecting the two negroes in my posession— Mr 
Jones is recovering my Kitchen to day— 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association will be held April 29 and 30 in Austin, Texas. 

The Association extends to all members of state and local asso- 
ciations and to the general public a most cordial invitation to 
attend any or all of the programs. 


PROGRAM 


TuESDAY, APRIL 29, 12:15 P. M. 
Executive Council Luncheon 








Garrison Hall, Room 1, 2:00 P. M. 


eee Prof. J. E. Pearce 
The Actual Location of the Tejas Village (San Pedro) and 

Its Missions in Houston County, Texas...Dr. Albert Woldert 
Social and Economic Condition of the Texas Mexicans before 

the Industrial Development of the Lower Rio Grande 

PS 65 Feo tees Nene sys osons oe ES COtie. Qonnales 





Dinner, Driskill Hotel, 7:00 P. M. 
President Alex Dienst, Presiding 


The Texas State Historical Association...... Judge R. L. Batts 
The Panhandle Plains Historical Association....J. Evetts Haley 
The West Texas Historical Association............. R. C. Crane 
The East Texas Historical Association.............. J. L. Clark 
The Texas Catholic Historical Association..... Rev. Paul J. Foik 


Wepnespay, Aprit 30, 10:00 A. M. 


Exhibit of Texana in University of Texas Library 





Garrison Hall, Room 1, 2:00 P. M. 
The Office of Political Chief in Mexican Teras....Rhea M. Smith 
A Study of Thomas J. Rusk Based on His Letters to His 
ge er Mrs. Guy Blount 
Report on County Archives and Local Historical Collections 
J. Evetts Haley 


Terre ee tee es ee eee See ey) Tee oe se 2 ee ee oo 


Business 
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